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THE SPEAKER 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1891. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—_oo— 


THE result of the Lewisham Election, though not 
so good as some sanguine Liberals had hoped for, is 
quite good enough to make the jubilation of the Tory 
newspapers slightly ridiculous. A Tory majority of 
2,151 in 1886 has been reduced to one of 1,693 in 1891. 
Of course, we should have preferred to win the seat, 
as we have won so many others from our opponents 
during the last five years. But no Liberal expects to 
win every seat at the next General Election. There are 
some, like those for the Universities, that we cannot 
even hope to secure. It is enough to know that every- 
where, even in Tory Lewisham, the tide is moving in 
our favour, and that any general review of the bye- 
elections must establish the fact that if the General 
Election is to be fought out on the same lines, we 
shall have a majority in the next House of Commons 
amply sufficient to enable the Liberal leader to carry 
the measures to which he is pledged. In the mean- 
time, if the Ministerialists like to rejoice over their 
retention, by a diminished majority, of the seat for 
Lewisham, no Liberal, we trust, will begrudge them 
their satisfaction. “Mr. GLADSTONE will come in, of 
course,” is the statement which Lorp RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL is said to have made to the representa- 
tive of the Johannesberg Star, when asked by the 
latter what would be the result of the General 
Election. The words have been used by other 
members of the Tory party besides LonpD RANDOLPH, 
and they faithfully represent the belief which pre- 
vails universally among the members of the Govern- 
ment. In these circumstances, it is rather strange 
that the Ministerial scribes do not see the folly of 
their confident anticipations of a victory which 
every sensible man knows they cannot possibly 
secure. 


THE death of Mr. Raikes, after a very short 
illness, is an event which has occasioned universal 
regret. Mr. RAIKES was not a popular politician, 
and he had been unfortunate enough to draw down 
upon himself strong censures as an administrator ; 
but, badly as his tenure of office as Postmaster- 
General began, recent events had proved that he 
was by no means hardened in blundering, and some 
of the concessions he has made to public opinion 
during the present year were of such a nature 
as to entitle him to be regarded as a national 
benefactor. It seemed, indeed, as though, before 
he retired from office, he would completely efface 
the unpleasant memories associated with the earlier 
years of his administration by the introduction of 
reforms long demanded by the public, but hitherto 
stubbornly resisted by officials of both political 
parties. This hope has been extinguished by the 
premature death of Mr. RAIkgEs, and the event itself 
is therefore doubly to be regretted. As he was one 
of the University members, his death will cause no 
change in the balance of parties in the House of 
Commons. The University seats are the absolute 
property of the reactionary and anti-Liberal party. 





THERE can be no doubt as to the genuineness of 
the good-feeling displayed at Portsmouth during the 
visit of the French fleet. The more scrupulously 
politics have been ignored, the more evidently have 
the various manifestations sprung direct from the 
hearts of English sailors and citizens. This truth, 





we are glad to see, is beginning to sink into the 
hearts even of the Parisian journalists, and some of 
them at all events have not been slow to make 
acknowledgment of its importance. The simple fact 
is that, possibly from their more intimate know- 
ledge of the French as compared with other Con- 
tinental nations, or perhaps from some likeness of 
character, the English feeling towards France and 
her people is naturally at all times more sympathetic 
than it is towards the people of any other European 
country. The more shame in these circumstances, 
both to France and England, if that good-feeling, of 
which we have had such marked evidence during the 
past ten days, should ever be changed to animosity. 
It is only fair to ADMIRAL GERVAIS and his officers 
to say that in the manner in which they have 
responded to the welcome of the British authorities 
they have maintained the best traditions of French 
tact and courtesy. 


THE various independent investigations into the 
Canadian scandals have been proceeding without (as 
yet) any very specific result. In the principal in- 
quiry—that before the Privileges and Elections 
Committee of the Dominion House of Commons— 
counsels’ arguments for the defence are now going 
on. The Government are inclined to make scape- 
goats of Mr. THomas McGREEVY, now safe in New 
York, and of certain subordinate officials ; and the 
new PREMIER promises thorough and fresh investi- 
gation and extensive reforms. Whether that assur- 
ance will satisfy the country may well be doubted. But 
whatever the fate of the Ministry, the revelations in- 
dicate one great danger of Democratic State Socialism. 
If the Ministry is spending public money largely for 
public purposes, and at the same time can only keep 
its place by a heavy expenditure which falls on 
private people, it is absolutely certain that some of 
the money spent for the first purpose will come 
back somehow in aid of the second. Then it is easy 
to go further, and the general tone of departmental 
morality is lowered. In one department officials 
take presents; in another the clerks crib in their 
examinations, by obtaining advance copies of the 
question papers. The founders of American de- 
mocracy, according to Mr. Bryce, believed so 
strongly in original sin that they established all 
kinds of ingenious checks on individual misconduct. 
Their wisdom is only emphasised by the cheerful 
optimism of modern theology and ethics. 





THE British Association meeting is at an end for 
the present year, and people are now beginning to 
sum up the general result. Somehow or other the 
feeling is pretty general that THE SPEAKER hit the 


- right nail on the head last week when it pointed to 


the necessity of a change of methods and character 
if the Association is not to lose its hold on the 
public mind. Many brilliant men of science, and 
some practical economists, have taken part in the 
proceedings at Cardiff; but when we think of 
what the Association might become, and of the 
help it might give, not only to our scientific but 
to our social life, we cannot but feel that at present 
it is to some extent missing its way. It is to be 
hoped that we shall yet see a revival of an Associa- 
tion which has great traditions to maintain, and 
which ought to have a great part to play in the 
future history of this country. 
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JOHN INGLIS, the first of Scottish lawyers of the 
present generation, died last week. He was an able 
rather than a great man, and is best remembered on 
this side of the Border by his defence, five-and-thirty 
years ago, of MADELEINE SmirH. That young lady 
was accused of giving her lover too much arsenic 
in his coffee-cup the night he died. INGLIS com- 
menced his defence with a pledge to “tear into rags 
the web of sophistry” woven round his client by 
the Lord Advocate—his old schoolfellow, Lorp 
MONCREIFF ; and fulfilled his promise so far as to 
get from the Jury the damaging Scottish verdict of 
“Not Proven.” PRESIDENT INGLIS was a man of a 
somewhat hard and reserved nature. He did good 
work in organising the Scottish Universities by his 
Act of 1858, but his real achievement was building 
together for many years many parts of that peculiar 
and stubborn edifice—the law of Scotland. He was 
to the last the most powerful man among the Thir- 
teen who have superseded in Scotland the “ Auld 
Fifteen,” and it was only during his latest session 
that the old judge’s faculties began to show signs of 
rust. A curious question arises as to his successor. 
The ablest lawyers at the Scottish Bar are un- 
doubtedly the Liberals, and the present Lord Advo- 
cate, who has made a remarkable success in the 
Parliamentary arena, will be much missed by his 
party if he places himself upon the bench instead of 
one of his seniors. But in Scotland, too, the political 
heaven is darkening over Conservatism, and there 
may be a question even of refuge. 


THE judgment of the Local Government Board on 
the charges brought against the management of the 
Eastern Fever Hospital was made public on Satur- 
day. It is anything but satisfactory. Although 
the charges contained some exaggeration and mis- 
statement—and who, that knows the inexperienced 
patient would expect anything else?—the Board 
passes a severe censure on the administration of 
the hospital and the tone of the nursing staff. 
The Visiting Committee did not visit, but left the 
medical superintendent a free hand, though he 
had been suspended in 1885, and reinstated with a 
caution ; and he used it to let alone the diet, to neglect 
disinfection, and to keep up the spirits of the nursing 
staff by allowing a dance in a fever ward—to amuse 
the patients, no doubt. He is required to resign ; 
but the matron, though censured for want of judg- 
ment and discretion, is left in office for six months 
on probation. Now, what effect will the revelations 
have on the spread of infection? Hospital scandals 
are far too frequent, even in endowed hospitals, 
managed by enthusiastic treasurers, with a consti- 
tuency of interested subscribers and visitors,and with 
eminent medical men and a multitude of students 
constantly in and out of the wards. In a rate-aided 
hospital, with none of these safeguards, they are 
many times more probable, however liberal of their 
time and labour the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
may be. Here they do not seem to have been liberal 
of either. 





THe Money Market has been easier this week 
than last, although gold continues to be withdrawn 
from the Bank of England for Germany, and the 
fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange began 
on Wednesday. The German demaid, however, is 
smaller than it threatened to be a little while ago, 
and although the revival of speculation in American 
Railroad securities will by-and-by largely increase 
the demand for banking accommodation, the increase 
is not considerable as yet. Furthermore, the harvest 
is late, and wet weather is preventing operations 
even where the crops are ripe. The market, too, is 
of opinion that as much gold will not be taken 
for New York as a little while ago was sup- 
posed to be probable. It is argued that this 


country will not require very much more wheat 
than it usually does, whereas the requirements 
of the Continent will be exceptionally large, con- 





sequently that the American demand for gold 
will fall chiefly upon the Continent. If this proves 
true, the Money Market will remain easy in London 
for the rest of the year, assuming, of course, that 
there are no political troubles or other untoward 
accidents. Butif a strong demand for gold should 
spring up in the United States, then the rise in 
rates here will be rapid and considerable. Alto- 
gether, we are inclined to think that the market is 
taking too optimist a view at present, and that in the 
autumn money will be both scarce and dear. The 
silver market, likewise, has been very quiet this week. 
Last year the imports of the metal into India were 
of extraordinary magnitude, and at the same time 
the Treasury paid out an unusual amount of coin. 
As yet, the general circulation has not been able 
to absorb all the money that has been thrown 
upon it, and rates in India are consequently unusually 
low. For that reason there is exceedingly little 
demand for silver for India at present. It was 
thought, some time ago, that both Spain and 
Portugal would buy very large quantities of silver, 
but their purchases up to the present have been 
much smaller than was anticipated. And _ the 
operators in the United States are quite inactive. 
Probably their attention is, for the time being, 
engrossed by the speculation in grain and in railroad 
securities. At all events, there is very little specula- 
tion in America. The market in London, therefore, 
is unusually quiet, and the price is low. As the 
expected advance in the metal has not taken place, 
there is not much speculation in silver securities. 


THE rise in American railroad securities which 
began early last week is still going on, and the specu- 
lation promises to increase as the year advances. 
Everything at present appears to be in favour of the 
United States. Not only are the crops bad in Europe, 
but the weather everywhere continues unfavourable 
for harvesting. The probability appears to be at 
present therefore that not only will the crops be 
short, but that they will be gathered in in bad con- 
dition. On the other hand, the crops in the United 
States are all unusually good, with the exception of 
cotton, and the weather is still splendid. According 
to all reasonable expectation, therefore, the exports 
of grain from the United States will be on an immense 
scale during the coming twelve months, and that will 
give such largetraffic totherailwaysthattheargument 
is plausible that all of them will do much better than 
they have done for years past. Therefore, at home 
and abroad there is a rush to buy, and prices are 
rising with surprising rapidity. Dealers in London 
disbelieved in the rise, and when it began, therefore, 
they were short of stocks. They have been trying 
for the past fortnight to check the rise, but as yet 
they have not succeeded, and day after day some 
advance takes place. The general public not only in 
the United States and in this country, but even on 
the Continent, are buying. There is also some further 
recovery in South American securities. Nothing has 
occurred to justify the rise. But the public, encou- 
raged by the revival of speculation in the United 
States, iscoming to theconclusion that the fall inSouth 
American securities has been carried too far. On the 
other hand, the market for interbourse securities is 
decidedly weak. There is every probability of a 
great fall in Russian securities, and every well- 
informed person knows that Portuguese, Spanish, 
and Italian securities are entirely too high. Further- 
more, it is only too probable that the Continental 
bourses, and more particularly the Berlin bourse, 
will be greatly tried in the autumn by the dearness 
of money and the scarcity of food. In other depart- 
ments there is not much activity. There has been 
some slight recovery in home railway stocks, and 
more has been doing than for some time past in 
South African mining shares, but generally the 
attention of the Stock Exchange has been engrossed 
by the securities of North and South America, and 
more especially of the United States. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


MM’ persons who know very little of the 
peculiar character of Bishop Strossmayer, 
and of the extent of the influence wielded by that 
princely prelate, must doubtless have been struck by 
the somewhat too confident prediction upon which he 
recently ventured in a conversation with a Hun- 
garian lawyer. Europe, according to the Bishop, 
will become Republican within the next fifty years, 
and, unlike Napoleon, he does not even except 
Russia from his prophetic utterance. What the 
future may have in store for the Old World may be 
an interesting subject for speculation, but is hardly 
one upon which it is necessary to enter into serious 
discussion. Whether the monarchical principle, 
so long threatened and so strangely subject—as in 
the Germany of to-day—to unexpected revivals, 
is at last upon the eve of its end, is a point on 
which practical politicians will scarcely care to pro- 
nounce. The one clear fact which stands out like a 
mountain-peak amongst the clouds of speculation is 
the distinct tendency in the lives of all European 
nations to adopt purely democratic institutions. 
Nowhere is this tendency more clearly visible than in 
those countries in which the most strenuous efforts are 
being made to maintain the old aristocratic institu- 
tions. It is in Great Britain, perhaps, that the 
modern movement is least obtrusive; for it is here, 
rather than in Russia or in Austria, that the 
aristocratic sentiment is most deeply rooted. How 
deeply it is rooted has been proved by one of the 
recent utterances of Lord Salisbury. In no other 
country would the Prime Minister have ventured to 
indulge in a threat at once so rash and so insolent 
as that which fell from Lord Salisbury’s lips a few 
weeks ago, when he plainly intimated that, in the 
event of a decision by the country at the next 
General Election in favour of Home Rule, the House 
of Lords would be brought into play in order to 
defeat the popular demand. It is against this threat 
that Mr. Gladstone uttered his emphatic protest in 
his recent letter to Mr. Warmington, the defeated 
candidate for Lewisham. The Liberal leader has 
abstained from retorting upon his unwise antagonist, 
and has contented himself with a simple observation 
which is almost in the nature of atruism. “It is for 
the constituencies,” he says, “to say how they will 
receive this threat thus to overbear the judgment 
which has during the last four years been so 
unequivocally declared.” 

Of the verdict of the constituencies, should they 
be called upon to pronounce upon this question, few 
people will entertain any doubt. At this moment 
ardent Radicals are almost praying that they may 
have the opportunity of going to the country with a 
ery against the House of Lords. No cry, it is certain, 
would be more popular than this with the great mass 
of the electors ; nor is the reason for its popularity 
difficult to discover. Strongly aristocratic and con- 
servative as the bent of the nation still is, the hatred 
of class privilege has spread widely even here in 
recent years. It is no longer the distinguishing 
mark of the advanced Liberal ; it may be found even 
in Primrose Leagues and Conservative Clubs. Against 
the claim of a small body of men to throw themselves 
in direct antagonism to the national will, and to 
thwart it by the mere exercise of the privilege 
of their birth, the whole country, it is certain, 
would rise in indignant revolt. But it is not 
merely the growing distaste here, as throughout the 
civilised world, against these obsolete class privileges 
that would inspire public feeling if we were to be 
dragged into the conflict with which Lord Salisbury 
has so rashly threatened us. The House of Lords is 
something more than an institution which is nowa- 








days in the nature of an anachronism. Difficult as it 
might be to defend its exercise of its prerogatives, if 
they were assailed merely on the ground of the 
absurdity of its constitution and the injustice of a 
system which gives to any one man, without regard 
to his personal worth, a commanding influence in the 
destinies of the nation, the difficulty is increased im- 
measurably when we remember to what a depth the 
House of Lords has now fallen. It is no longer an 
independent body, reviewing from a lofty and im- 
partial standpoint all those questions which concern 
the country’s happiness, and regarding which popular 
assemblages may at times arrive at wrong decisions. 
It has become a mere puppet in the hands of 
the Conservative leader for the time-being. Even 
Mr. Disraeli, despite the aristocratic prejudices 
against him, was able to use it at his own pleasure 
long before he had become a member of it, and it is 
hardly too much to say that it has surrendered its 
very soul into the keeping of Lord Salisbury. 

It is when we reflect upon this fact that we realise 
the extravagant absurdity of the Prime Minister’s 
threat. The people of Great Britain are slow to 
move against any of their established institutions. 
Whatever truth there may be, for example, in Bishop 
Strossmayer’s prediction, it is quite certain that the 
last monarchy in Europe to fall would be that of 
Great Britain; and the House of Lords, often as it 
has been threatened, will have a long life if it has to 
fear nothing more than the gradual growth of the 
democratic feeling among the electors of the 
United Kingdom. But when, in addition to its 
repugnance to that feeling, it arrays against itself 
the full strength of a political party with which it 
pretends to have no sympathy, and to which it can 
never do even common justice, it can hardly expect 
to escape with its life from any popular storm 
directed against it. We do not believe, in spite of 
Lord Salisbury’s brave words, that it will venture to 
arouse that storm in connection with the question of 
Home Rule. That question will be settled, not by 
any snatch vote of the electors, but by the deliberate 
conviction, slowly confirmed during years of persis- 
tent discussion and agitation, of the majority of the 
people of these islands. And when once the decision 
has been arrived at, woe betide the political body 
which may attempt in its rash arrogance to over- 
throw it. The House of Lords under the Constitu- 
tion has an absolute right to demand not only full 
information for itself as to the character of any 
scheme of Home Rule upon which it may be 
invited to pronounce an opinion, but to insist that 
the verdict given by the public at the General Elec- 
tion shall be one founded upon a knowledge of 
all the leading principles of that scheme. On 
this point no Liberal will differ from Sir Henry 
James and the other Liberal Unionists who have 
dwelt upon the proper function of the Peers. But 
no mistake could be greater than that of sup- 
posing that the House of Lords will be entitled to 
reject a Home Rule Bill on the pretext that its 
numberless details have not in every case been 
sanctioned by the popular vote at a General Election. 
No doubt in name it does possess that right; but it 
will exercise it at its own peril. Fortunately, there 
is one instinct in the Upper House which is even 
stronger than the instinct of unquestioning sub- 
servience to the leader of the Tory party, and that is 
the instinct of self-preservation. The Peers will 
think long before they deliberately leap upon their 
own destruction ; yet this is the course which they 
would unquestionably be taking if they were 
seriously to enter into that fatal struggle of which 
Lord Salisbury has talked in his folly, and which 
Mr. Gladstone, with greater prudence and self-com- 
mand, has declined even to discuss. 
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UNIVERSITY FRANCHISE. 





HE lamented death of Mr. Raikes creates a 

_ vacancy in the Parliamentary representation of 
the University of Cambridge, and we suppose that 
his successor will be elected without contest ; which 
means that the Liberals are such a feeble minority 
in the University that they are practically dis- 
franchised. If Cambridge and the other Universities 
which enjoy the privilege of Parliamentary represen- 
tation were wise, they would ponder the ominous 
significance of that fact. There are nine University 
seats, of which eight are held by pronounced Tories, 
and the ninth by a Liberal Unionist, who would 
probably lose his seat if he were to become a follower 
of Mr. Gladstone. In other words, all the University 
seats have become the Parliamentary property of the 
Tory party. Does the Tory party, do the Universi- 
ties, believe that Liberals will meekly acquiesce in 
an arrangement which secures nine seats in perpetuity 
to the Tory party? It is well known that it was 
Mr. Gladstone’s singular magnanimity which saved 
the Parliamentary franchise of the Universities in 
the last Reform Bill. The next chief of the Liberal 
party is not likely to follow Mr. Gladstone’s example. 
We admit that the fact of a constituency returning for 
an indefinite period a representative of one political 
colour is no justification for disfranchising that 
constituency. But the University constituencies are 
peculiar. “With respect to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge,” says Stephen, in his edition of Black- 
stone, “their franchise rests upon a different prin- 
ciple” from that of other constituencies. What 
that principle is Blackstone himself shall tell us :— 
“Tt was King James I. who indulged them [ Uni- 
versities} with the permanent privilege to send con- 
stantly two of their own body to serve [in Parliament] 
for those students who, though useful members of 
the community, were neither concerned in the landed 
nor the trading interest; and to protect in the 
Legislature the rights of the Republic of Letters.” 
The Universities have recognised this difference in 
principle between their franchise and that of other 
constituent bodies. The Republic of Letters claims 
the homage of all political parties. Its representa- 
tives in the Legislature, therefore, should not belong 
exclusively to any. The less the Universities are 
bound by the policy and traditions of any political 
party, the more nearly do they conform to the idea 
of their original creation as representatives and 
guardians of the rights of literature in Parlia- 
ment. Academic distinction, rather than political 
partisanship, is the proper passport to the House 
of Commons of the members for the Universities. 
In one sense the Universities—Oxford and Cam- 
bridge certainly —have recognised this distine- 
tion and acted on it. Those who aspire to 
the honour of representing them in the Grand 
Council of the nation must not openly seek the 
suffrages of the electors, must issue no address to 
them, must deliver no speech, must appear on no 
hustings ; in fact, they must not approach the con- 
stituency at all with a view to canvass or influence 
votes; they must remain simply passive and await 
the enlightened decision of Alma Mater. We have 
here an explanation of a much-misunderstood ex- 
pression used by Mr. Gladstone in his first speech 
in the General Election of 1865. Anticipating 
defeat at Oxford, he was put up as a candidate for 
South Lancashire. But until the issue of the fight 
at Oxford was decided he remained passive and 
silent. On the evening on which the poll at Oxford 
was declared, he appeared for the first time, “a can- 
didate without an address,” before a Lancashire 
audience, 
“ unmuzzled.”’ 


He expressed his “joy” at being at last 
That has been understood by some 





to mean that he had been concealing his convictions 
for fear of losing his seat for the University. What 
it obviously did mean was that he was now absolved 
from the etiquette which imposed rigid silence on 
candidates for University seats, and was thus free to 
descend into the arena of political controversy to 
defend himself and his policy. 

On the other hand, the University having once 
made its choice, the elected candidate might consider 
his seat secure so long as he was willing to occupy it. 
The fall of Ministries and the vicissitudes of parties 
could not affect him, for he sat on an eminence 
above the din and turmoil of political strife. 
Nothing less than gross personal misconduct, or 
apostasy from the Christian faith, or some grave act 
of political infamy, was held to justify any attempt 
to disturb his seat. This was the ideal of University 
representation, and it was realised on the whole 
until the expulsion of Sir Robert Peel from the 
representation of Oxford for supporting Roman 
Catholic Emancipation. Till then it could not be 
said that the Universities were—what they have 
since become—a mere Tory preserve, as anomalous 
and nearly as indefensible as Gatton or Old Sarum. 
Unless a candidate belongs to the straitest school of 
Toryism, intellectual and academic distinction are 
disqualitications in the eyes of the great majority 
of the electorate. Oxford and Cambridge have 
given conspicuous proof of this in recent years. 
When Lord Selborne sat in the House of 
Commons as an independent and very moderate 
Liberal, after his separation from his party on the 
question of the Irish Church, it was proposed to put 
him up for Oxford; but his academic distinction, 
Parliamentary reputation, and Conservative leaven 
availed him nothing so long as he sat on the Liberal 
side of the House and refused to follow the crack of 
the Tory whip. A still more flagrant example was 
the choice of Mr. John Talbot, in 1878, against Pro- 
fessor Henry Smith, a man of brilliant University 
reputation and European renown. Mr. Gladstone 
had to make five fights for his seat at Oxford during 
his eighteen years’ tenure of it, and his opponents 
were intellectual nonentities except the last; and 
to compare even him with Mr. Gladstone on academic 
or intellectual grounds would be absurd. De mortwis 
nil nist bonum ; but it is no violation of that excellent 
maxim to say that Mr. Raikes’s sincerest admirers 
would not venture to say that his election by Cam- 
bridge was in any sense a fulfilment of the condition 
on which the University originally obtained the 
privilege of sending two representatives to Parlia- 
ment. On the death of Mr. Beresford Hope she was 
shamed into choosing a distinguished professor. 
But if Sir G. Stokes were to proclaim himself 
a Liberal, of however moderate a type, he would 
have no chance whatever of retaining his seat. 
The University of Dublin has for a long time 
been merely a convenient refuge for providing Tory 
Governments with seats for their Irish law officers for 
the Crown. The representatives of the Scotch Uni- 
versities are equally flagrant examples of departure 
from the conditions which are the sole justification 
of their possessing the Parliamentary franchise, and 
we doubt if Sir John Lubbock could retain his seat 
if he were to take office in a Liberal Ministry. Let 
us again remind our readers what the conditions are 
on which the Universities obtained their Parliamentary 
privilege. They are three in number: first, to send 
representatives to Parliament “to serve for those 
students who, though useful members of the com- 
munity, were neither concerned in the landed nor 
the trading interest.” Two things are here implied: 
those intended to be represented were “ students,” 
men who made literature and science their pro- 
fession, and who were not otherwise in possession of 
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the Parliamentary franchise. How does that apply 
to the present system? It is its direct negation. 
The real “ students” of the Universities are swamped 
by a heterogeneous crowd of country parsons, lawyers, 
doctors, squires, whose qualification is not intellec- 
tual at all, but solely pecuniary. Masters of 
Arts only are entitled to vote, and of these only 
those who pay a. yearly fee to retain their 
names on the register; and every one of them is 
probably already in possession of the right to vote in 
some other constituency. In the third place, the 
Universities enjoy their unique privilege in order “ to 
protect in the Legislature the rights of the Republic 
of Letters.” And this condition they fulfil by re- 
jecting men like Canning, Peel, Gladstone, Professor 
Henry Smith, in favour of respectable nonentities 
whose sole qualification is unswerving obedience to 
the Tory Whip. If the Universities were wise they 
would occasionally send a distinguished Liberal to 
represent them in Parliament, or at least elect a 
representative who had some other qualification than 
ability to pronounce the Tory shibboleth of the hour. 
As matters stand, the Parliamentary representation 
of the Universities is at once a violation of the con- 
ditions on which it was granted and a political farce, 
and it will be the duty of the Liberal party on the 
first opportunity to put an end to it. 








THE FIGHTING IN CHILI. 





S we write, the result of the fighting before 
Valparaiso is not known. Indeed, much doubt 

is entertained respecting the correctness of the 
reports that have been received. In the first place 
it is noteworthy that practically no information as 
to the battle or battles has reached London directly 
from Chili. This country has far larger pecuniary in- 
terests there than any other, and the relations of Chili 
with England are therefore far closer than with any 
other country. Consequently, one would naturally 
suppose that the financial and commercial houses, 
and the industrial companies interested, would, some 
of them at least, have taken care to keep themselves 
informed as to what is going on. But, as a matter of 
fact, no telegram relative to the fighting reached the 
City from Chili till Thursday night, and then only 
from a distinctively political source. It may be, of 
course, that capitalists who have given hostages 
to the powers that be by their large investments 
in the country are timid of giving offence. But 
even if we accept that view, we are met by another 
difficulty. The New York Herald, and Reuter’s and 
Dalziel’s agencies in New York, have all received 
accounts of the fighting; but the New York World 
likewise has a correspondent in Valparaiso, and he 
has been able to transmit no report. It would seem 
well, therefore, to exercise some caution in receiving 
the intelligence that reaches this country. Still 
there appears to be no room for doubt that a struggle 
is going on which promises to decide the fate of the 
civil war. Last week the Congressional party landed 
a force, said to amount to 8,000 men, at Quintero 
Bay, not far from Valparaiso, but at the other side 
of the Aconcagua river. On Friday the force so landed 
crossed the mouth of the river under the fire of their 
own men-of-war in the face of a desperate resistance 
by a largely superior army. On Monday the fighting 
was renewed at Vina del Mar, about five miles from 
Valparaiso, the Congressional army being then re- 
duced to about 7,000 men, while the Presidential force 
was raised to as much as 13,000. Thus, according 
to the reports before us, the attacking army was little 
more than half as strong as that which acted on the 
defensive. The Presidential position was protected 





by Fort Callao, which prevented the Congressional 
ships from acting with as much effect as at the 
crossing of the Aconcagua river, and the final 
result, if we may accept the New York telegrams, 
was a repulse all along the line of the Congressional 
attack. The reporters say that President Balmaceda, 
who commanded in person, displayed greater general- 
ship than the leaders of the other side; but as he had 
nearly double the force (including ample cavalry) and 
fought under the protection of the guns of a great 
fort, it is not easy to see wherein his superior general- 
ship lay—especially as the telegrams do not repre- 
sent that the Congressional force was routed. As far 
as can be judged, the issue was indecisive. The Con- 
gressionalists, having failed in their direct attack, 
may attempt to turn the position of their opponents, 
or they may be waiting for reinforcements from the 
north. According, indeed, to the last New York 
telegrams, and the last official Balmacedist des- 
patches (emphatically contradicted, however, from 
Congressional sources), the Congressionalists were 
cut off from their ships by Balmaceda’s cavalry and 
forced to surrender at discretion. As we write, the 
truth is still uncertain. Whatever the real facts 
may be, everyone will join in the wish that the 
struggle may be soon ended; for, as far as the out- 
side world is able to see, there is no great principle 
at issue. Both sides are animated by selfish and 
party motives, and neither has any strong patriotic 
teeling. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that 
ever since the connection with Spain was thrown off, 
the Government of Chili has been a narrow oligarchy, 
a few great families at Santiago monopolising all 
authority. Very shortly after his accession to power, 
however, President Balmaceda came into collision 
with the great families. Month after month the 


relations between them grew more strained. At last 
Congress refused to vote the supplies. The President 


replied by decreeing that the old taxes should be col- 
lected. Congress declared the decree illegal and un- 
constitutional, and finally deposed the President. The 
President in a manifesto declared the Congress to 
have acted outside its powers and to be animated 
by factiousness, and ordered new elections to be 
held. In the outcome an appeal to force was made 
by both parties. For a while, observers at a distance 
were inclined to believe that the President was 
animated by broader and more enlightened views 
than were attributed to him at home. The whole 
Press of Chili, all the wealthier classes, and the 
foreign residents, from the beginning, were decidedly 
against President Balmaceda, and impartial ob- 
servers at a distance, knowing this, were slow to 
accept all the charges against him, and were inclined 
to credit him with more public spirit and better inten- 
tions than his enemies allowed. As the struggle has 
gone on, however, everyone is being compelled to 
admit that the President is as devoid of public spirit 
as his opponents, and that he is more cruel and more 
obstinate. There is nothing to show that he desires 
to establish a more liberal and democratic system 
than existed before. On the contrary, everything 
seems to point to an absorbing personal ambition, 
which blinds him to the illegality of his acts and to 
the evils he is inflicting on his country. At the 
same time it is perfectly clear that he must have a 
very large following in the country. No doubt he 
was in possession of the executive power when the 
conflict began. All the governors of provinces were 
appointed by him, and their subordinates were of 
course in his interest. He was also, it is to be rezol- 
lected, Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Still, 
granting that he not only was chief of the Army and 
of the executive power, but that he had taken care 
from his first accession to office to court the Army, 
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and attach the more aspiring officers to his person, it 
is difficult to believe that he could maintain so 
desperate a struggle as is now going on if he had not 
the sympathies of the poorer classes. Apparently 
the oligarchical system had created wide discontent, 
and the poorer classes were glad to avail themselves 
of the hostility of President Balmaceda to pull down 
the oligarchs. At all events, the President has been 
able to retain possession of Santiago, the political 
capital of the Republic, and of Valparaiso, the 
commercial capital, as well as of all the surround- 
ing and richest districts. It is in the extreme 
north and extreme south that the strength of the 
Vongressional party lies. At first the President 
showed greater energy than his opponents, possibly 
because, having command of the whole administration 
and of the army, he was in a better position to strike 
quickly than they were. But recently he has been 
acting more upon the defensive, and the Congres- 
sionalists have for a considerable time past assumed 
the offensive. They drove his forces out of the 
nitrate districts, and thereby obtained large supplies, 
and now they have, as we have seen, resolved upon 
attacking the capital itself. If they should eventu- 
ally succeed there, there can be little reason for 
doubt that they will soon be in possession of the 
whole country. 

The difficulty of following the course of events 
and of judging the motives of the conflicting parties 
is increased by the fact that not only are the two 
hostile parties as bitterly suspicious of one another 
as those engaged in civil war usually are, but also 
because there is a division, or at all events an 
apparent or alleged division, between the foreign 
residents. The great bulk of the foreign residents, 
especially the English and German, are warm 
partisans of the Congressional party and bitter 
enemies of the President. So much is this the 
case that the President accuses them, and more 
particularly the English, of supplying the means 
of carrying on the war against him. The 
charge is indignantly denied, but it is repeated 
again and again. And it is strongly suspected 
that, if the President wins, he will take very 
harsh measures against foreign investors in Chili, 
and more particularly against the Nitrate Com- 
panies. On the other hand, for some time past he, 
or at all events his supporters, have been paying 
court to the American residents in Chili, and have 
been endeavouring to detach them from the rest of 
the foreign residents. It is notorious that certain 
American politicians and financiers, of whom Mr. 
Blaine may be taken as the type, are very anxious to 
increase the commercial relations between the United 
States and the South American republics. President 
Balmaceda and his friends insinuate that at present 
commercial supremacy in Chili is monopolised 
by the English and the Germans, to the exclusion of 
the Americans, and that if he succeeds he will set all 
this right, and adopt measures advantageous to-the 
Americans and disadvantageous to Europeans. But 
when we make the fullest allowance for all this, as 
well as for the difficulties of the President’s position, 
we fail to find any grounds for hoping that his 
victory would inaugurate a better state of things. 
On the contrary, we fear that it would merely 
substitute a dictatorship for an oligarchy, and 
thus the resources of the country are being ex- 
hausted and life is being wasted at a frightful 
rate for no useful object. The debt of the country 
is being alarmingly augmented. Wealth is being 
wasted in every imaginable way. Whatever may 


be the outcome of the strife, it will take at least 
a generation before Chili can recover the pros- 
perity she enjoyed when this unhappy struggle 
began. 





THE MANIPUR DESPATCH. 





4 ie promised despatch reviewing the policy 
I adopted by the Government of India “in 
regard to the revolution which led to the éxpulsion 
and abdication of the Maharajah” of Manipur was 
published on Monday, and the verdict of Lord Cross 
is exactly what was expected. The Government of 
India is acquitted of all blame. ‘“ Your Government 
were right in deciding to interfere. I am equally 
satisfied that no interference which left the suecess- 
ful head of the rebellion—a man notorious for his 
turbulent and violent character—would have been 
adequate, and that your decision to remove the 
Senapati . . was sound and politic.” The 
decision was “ honourable, it asserted the rights of 
the Government of India, and it was calculated to 
give assurance to feudatory chiefs. Nor do I doubt 
that you were right in leaving to the discretion of 
the Chief Commissioner the details of the method of 
enforeing your decision.”’ Inferentially, the “method” 
actually adopted is condemned. “Nothing like 
treachery can be imputed to Mr. Quinton in this 
matter; but care should be taken that persons 
summoned to attend durbars, which are almost 
universally understood to be held for ceremonial 
purposes, should not be subjected therein to menaces 
of personal restraint.” Intentional treachery has, of 
course, never been “ imputed ” to Mr. Quinton, whose 
error of judgment, nevertheless, rendered his inten- 
tions liable to misconstruction ; and this little lecture 
on the correct etiquette of the durbar, addressed by 
Lord Cross to the experienced officials of the Govern- 
ment of India, conveys an almost ludicrous impression, 
especially as in the House of Commons arrest at 
durbar was stated to be a procedure fully justified by 
precedent. 

The press generally appears to have received this 
crudely written despatch with satisfaction. The 
national conscience—not specially sensitive—must 
be assumed to be appeased, and the miserable 
question of Manipur will now doubtless be allowed 
to rest; yet the defence set up by Lord Cross will 
not stand the slightest examination. Writing on 
the 9th October, Mr. Quinton requested that no 
decision on the matter might be taken till the 
“representation ” of the deposed Maharajah was re- 
ceived. This document, which reached Mr. Quinton 
in “the middle of November,” was not laid before 
the Government “ till the following January.” No 
reason for this extraordinary delay is alleged—a 
delay which, under the circumstances, implied either 
acquiescence in or indifference to the little family 
revolution in Manipur. What was the Govern- 
ment of India about during these many weeks ? 
Why did it not insist that the important papers 
should be laid before it at once? Mr. Quinton, in 
giving the opinion for which the Government of 
India so patiently waited, “recognised” that the 
coup détat was “unjustifiable,” but “made no 
remarks on the conduct of the Senapati or other 
leaders of the rebellion.” The Government of India, 
however, without any apparent evidence, decided 
that the “ Senapati, whose violent conduct had pre- 
viously incurred” displeasure, “ would wield the real 

wer in the State,” and must therefore be crushed. 
Mr. Quinton merely replied advising that the de- 
posed Maharajah, “on account of his weakness and 
inability to rule,” should not be restored, and 
added that “the Senapati might at the same 
time, after due inquiry, be adequately punished.” 
The Government of India wholly ignored the words 
italicised, and proceeded to deliver final judgment. 
Under these circumstances, it is easy to understand 
that Mr. Quinton’s telegraphed proposals to “ sum- 
mon durbar and arrest Senapati,” were promptly 
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—— The explanation given by Sir John Gorst 
thus proves to be perfectly correct. The language 
used towards the Senapati in this despatch is not 
borne out by any evidence whatever, but his “ inde- 
pendence of character” was obnoxious to the autho- 
rities. Governments, especially in India, dislike 
people with any force of character. This is the root 
of the matter, and to tell the truth in the House of 
Commons is to incur the reproach of cynicism. 

The question of the right of interference is argued 
in the following paragraph, of which the best that 
can be said is that it has nothing whatever to do 
with the question :— 

“11. Of the right of the Government of India to interfere 
after the forcible dispossession of the Maharajah, there can be no 
question. It is admittedly the right and duty of the Govern- 
ment to settle successions in the protected States of India 
generally, and this is in a very marked way the case in regard 
to Manipur, which, indeed, owes its existence to our intervention. 
In 1851 the Government of India gave a somewhat special under- 
taking ‘to uphold the present Rajah, and to punish any parties 
attempting to dispossess him,’ and both before and since that 
— and even foster the reign of Maharajah Sur Chandra 

ing, the history of Manipur is replete with instances of your 
Government having rere wl forcibly to suppress attempts at 
usurpation, and of your having interned rebellious princes in 
British India at a safe distance from Manipur.” 


The real point, which Lord Cross appears to have 
entirely missed, is this: Had the Government of 
India the right, after acquiescing in a petty revolu- 
tion by which a hopelessly incapable ruler was 
replaced by the Heir-Apparent, who “had shown 
himself amenable to advice,’ to condemn without an 
inquiry the man who appears to have skilfully and 
without bloodshed brought about this desirable 
result? The clap-trap about the effect likely to be 
produced on “the other protected States of India” 
is unworthy of consideration. By the acquiescence 
of the Government of India in the family revolution 
of Manipur, the sense of stability in the minds of 
the Chiefs of these States may undoubtedly be 
shaken. An impression of instability would only be 
strengthened by the high-handed action of condemn- 
ing unheard the Manipur Prince whose proceedings 
resulted in admitted gain to the State. 

The Senapati has been hanged. Condemned by 
the Government of India on grounds which have not 
yet been explained—save by Sir John Gorst—he was 
then, by a gross act of impolicy, hounded into the 
crime for which he has paid the penalty of his life. 
This is the story which can be read between the lines 
of the despatch of Lord Cross. 








INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES. 





UR French visitors have gone, taking with them 

the most cordial goodwill of the entire nation ; 

for there has never been a moment’s doubt of the 
spontaneous heartiness with which they have been 
received, and which has never had a merely official 
character. Portsmouth gave itself up to the idea 
that the French sailor is the natural comrade of the 
British tar, and if Admiral Gervais and his men had 
any apprehension that they would be treated with 
the phlegmatic civility which is supposed to be 
our uational characteristic, they must have been 
pleasantly undeceived. Whatever ideas the French 
Admiral may have brought from Cronstadt about 
the value of an alliance between France and Russia, 
he must have left Portsmouth with the conviction 
that there is a natural basis for friendly relations 
between France and England. At no point of the 
visit was there the smallest suggestion of formal 
politeness. The Queen, the chief representatives of 
the British Army and Navy, the municipal authorities 
and the entire population of Portsmouth, united ina 





successful endeavour to make the guests understand 
that their welcome was something more than an 
exhibition of international etiquette. How tho- 
roughly they mastered this was shown by the gradu- 
ally rising temperature of the speeches delivered by 
Admiral Gervais. There was something besides 
mere compliment in his happy phrase, “I came, I 
saw, I have admired.” Portsmouth has a good deai 
to show the visitor who is interested in naval 
matters, and the French officers had no reason to 
complain that their survey was stinted. Some 
critics at home, indeed, have grumbled a little about 
what they suppose to have been an indiscreet revela- 
tion to foreigners of the secrets of the dockyard ; 
but there is no ground for a suspicion that Admiral 
Gervais and his officers have carried away on their 
shirt-cuffs the talismans of our power, or that years 
hence a cadet of the Bougainville will be enabled to 
sweep us from the seas by the hints he gathered 
from the bad French of our officials. The protessional 
confidences at Portsmouth, without being too fraternal, 
had just that measure of frankness which was most 
likely to impress the visitors with a sense of our naval 
resources. As for the popular side of the reception, 
there was no doubt in the minds of the French 
sailors that in Portsmouth they were thoroughly at 
home. Some of them may have heard that the 
islander was a cold creature with a perfidious smile. 
This view of the English character cannot have sur- 
vived the scene on Tuesday night, when the seamen 
from the French fleet who were invited to dinner 
by the Mayor of Portsmouth found themselves in 
the arms of an enthusiastic throng of spectators. 
There may not have been as much kissing in public 
as there was at Cronstadt; but making allowances 
for our insular limitations in the matter of embrac- 
ing, it must have been plain to the visitors that the 
much-abused islanders have no lack of exuberant 
sentiment. 

All this has made a marked impression even in 
Paris, where the Chauvinists of the boulevards have 


‘awakened to the fact that, the traditional irritation 


against England is somewhat out of date. What is 
the use of representing John Bull as a greedy pirate, 
when he has been lavishing hospitalities on French 
sailors? There is no opportunity of misrepresenting 
English feeling in this business, for the Parisian 
journals have been furnished with full and enthu- 
siastic accounts of the incidents at Portsmouth. For 
the moment the Chauvinist’s occupation is gone, and 
“ Perfide Albion ” has ceased to offer a stimulus to 
the disordered imagination even of M. Dérouléde. 
This, as far as it goes, is entirely satisfactory, and 
shows that when the two nations can get touch of 
each other, under conditions gratifying to the pride 
of both, the old resentments lose most of their 
substance. If the French visit to Portsmouth should 
be followed by a British visit to Brest or Cherbourg, 
so much the better. Our late guests are undoubtedly 
anxious to play the part of hosts, and it will be 
excellent policy to gratify them as soon as possible. 
The Queen, who has shown consummate tact in this 
affair, would do well to hasten the invitation to 
President Carnot, which is the fitting sequel of the 
recent amenities. The head of the French Republic 
has not yet been a guest in any foreign capital, and 
it would be a happy stroke of diplomacy for 
London to take a natural precedence by offering 
him this distinction. It is useful to remind the 
world from time to time that distinguished visitors, 
whether imperial or republican, do not come here 
with drafts of secret treaties in their pockets. 
International courtesies may not be as substantial as 
sealed compacts, but they exercise the wholesome 
function of clearing the atmosphere of any need- 
less electricity. London is the lightning-conductor 
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of Europe, and if we can get the uneasy Crowned 
Heads and the apprehensive Presidents to visit 


us now and then, we may do something to 
relax that nervous tension which makes many a 


trifling circumstance a danger to the general peace. 
When the German Emperor was at the Guildhall he 
caught some of the spirit of the tranquil turtle 
which distinguishes that temple of good cheer. When 
he goes to a banquet in Saxony he resigns himself 
gloomily to the will of Heaven, and declares that if 
peace is broken Germany will not be to blame. This 
temper is in itself a peril to the body politic, and the 
Imperial patient should be urged by his diplomatic 
physicians to try the London Corporation cure, just as 
gouty Englishmen are ordered to the German baths. 

Of course, nobody supposes that our hospitali- 
ties to foreign potentates or armaments imply 
any of the obligations of leagues and coven- 
ants. There are no illusions in France as to any 
possible alliance with this country. But it is an 
excellent thing to cultivate the international esteem 
which is independent of diplomacy, especially as the 
removal of popular misunderstandings may help to 
dispel the sinister ideas which are apt to find a lodging 
in Cabinets. When the nations learn to appreciate 
one another, the diplomatists will have fewer pre- 
texts for quarrel. This process may have little 
effect on fundamental feuds; but when people are 
full of morbid cravings for offensive and defensive 
alliances, it is well that there should be one city in 
Europe, at any rate, where foreign sovereigns and 
statesmen may deliver their souls without finding 
every sentence charged with stupendous pessimism 
or imaginary protocols. 








WOMEN’S WAGES. 
T was a happy inspiration that led the Economic 
Section of the British Association to choose, as 


one of its main topics for discussion, the difference * 


between the wages of men and women for similar 
work. That women earn less than men has come to 
be accepted as a notorious commonplace, but no 
economist had previously taken the trouble to 
find out exactly in what sense and to what extent 
the popular impression was borne out by the facts 
of the case, or to inquire at all systematically into 
the causes of the difference. Much of it, indeed, 
is obviously due to custom; to the accepted tradi- 
tion that women ought reasonably to have less than 
men. This influence appears to be strong in what 
may be called the “genteel” occupations, and women 
clerks, type-writers, and teachers are clearly the 
losers by it. In the State of Wyoming, where 
women possess the suffrage, women teachers are paid 
as much as men, but women vote in British School 
Board elections without achieving a similar result. 
It is, however, in the ranks of manual labour that 
the chief interest of the problem lies. 

We may apparently start from the ascertained 
statistical fact, whatever it is worth, that the average 
~arnings of women in manufacturing industries are 
only from one-third to two-thirds those of the men 
engaged in the same trades. So far, investigation 
supports the popular view. But further inquiry 
shows that in almost every case the women are 
engaged in different branches of the industrial 
process, and that very few instances can be found 
in which both sexes are occupied in exactly the 
same work at the same time. The only important 
examples cited to the contrary at Cardiff were those 
of weaving and letterpress printing; and these in- 
stances ranged themselves on opposing sides. Women 
weavers, whatever material they work, habitually 





receive the same piecework rates as men. Women 
compositors, on the other hand, whether in London, 
Paris, or Edinburgh, are invariably paid lower piece- 
work rates than men. 

Usually, however, the women perform some 
branch of work which is wholly abandoned to them 
by the men; and they refrain, whether willingly or 
not, from engaging in the branches monopolised by 
their male rivals. The line between the two classes 
of work is often subtle enough. The woman who, in 
London, machines only waistcoats and trousers will 
leave to men the more lucrative machining of coats, 
and the men, in return, will not demean themselves 
by machining the humbler garments. The polishing 
of our furniture is done both by men and by women, 
but the men polish the larger articles, such as dining- 
tables, whilst the women are almost exclusively 
engaged upon the smaller pieces. Physical strength 
accounts for much, but neither inequality of strength 
nor inequality of dexterity explains why the makers 
of superior British cigars are all men, whilst those 
who turn out the “ Penny Pickwick ” are all women. 
Moreover, wherever the dividing line between men’s 
and women’s occupations may be in any particular 
locality at any particular time, it shifts with almost 
every change in the industrial process ; moving, too, 
nearly always in the direction of leaving the women 
in possession of an ever larger industrial field. The 
economic boundary between men and women is con- 
stantly retreating on the men’s side. 

It would, however, be a mistake to conclude 
without further examination that this silent recti- 
fication of frontier necessarily implies an economic 
degradation of the male operatives. The field of 
employment for women may widen without really 
narrowing that of men. It is a matter of 
common observation that women to-day are en- 
gaged in a very much larger variety of in- 
dustrial occupations than was formerly the case. 
Economic history records, indeed, innumerable 
instances of their direct supersession of men. 
It by no means follows, however, that men have 
now fewer branches of employment open to them 
than their forefathers had. For every piece of 
work abandoned to women several entirely new 
branches have sprung into existence for men, 
until the simple savage choice between hunting and 
fishing is now represented by the tens of thousands 
of separate occupations enumerated by the Registrar- 
General. When, in the New England cotton-mills, 
successive waves of foreign immigration replaced the 
native Americans by English, and the English by 
French-Canadians, the higher-grade labour was, in 
each case, not so much squeezed out by the lower as 
attracted out by the endless openings offered by the 
nation’s rapid growth. It is equally difficult to 
resist, as regards our own country, the fact brought 
out by Mr. Giffen, that a much larger proportion of 
our greatly increased number of male operatives is 
now engaged in skilled handicrafts at good wages 
than was formerly the case. The ultimate effect of 
machinery, with the increased complexity of life 
which it occasions, is enormously to increase the 
number of highly skilled workers required. The 
field for men’s employment, although constantly 
curtailed on one side, is always widening out on the 
other. 

The competition between men and women in 
industry is, indeed, not so much a competition in 
wages as a struggle to secure the better-paid kinds 
of work. It has been asserted that, in trades’ where 
men and women work together, the wages of the men 
are brought down to the women’s level. It is at least 
doubtful whether this is necessarily the case. It has 


not yet happened in the printing trade, where, how- 
ever, the proportion of women workers is small. In 
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cotton weaving, where men and women have for 
three generations received equal piece-work rates, 
and where the women frequently earn as much as 
the men, the wages of the latter, though low, are 
much higher than they were. It appears, in- 
deed, possible that the inequality elsewhere existing 
in remuneration between those occupations monopo- 
lised by men, and those to which women are rele- 
gated, may have no relation to this sexual cleavage, 
but be merely a case of what the economist calls the 
“non-competing groups” of skilled and unskilled 
labour. If women workers in women’s trades earn 
less than men in trades which are still exclusively 
men’s, so do dockers earn less than carpenters, and 
even farm-labourers in Dorsetshire less than farm- 
labourers in Durham. The problem of the inequality 
of wages is one of great plurality of causes and 
intermixture of effects, and we may not improbably 
find that, as is often the case, there is no special 
“ women’s question ” in the matter. 

The advantages which secure to men nearly all 
the well-paid ‘branches of manual labour’ are 
numerous. Even if the occupation is one in which 
physical strength is nominally not required, as is the 
case with compositors, it is nevertheless useful to be 
strong, either to lift the “ formes,” or to work long 
hours. Even where the women workers have 
thoroughly learnt their trade—an advantage seldom 
permitted to them—their lack of industrial experi- 
ence makes them of less use than men in an emer- 
gency : less resourceful, for instance, on a breakdown. 
Often, indeed, women who are capable of doing 
nearly the whole of some industrial process, fail to 
master some incidental small part of it. Women 
weavers can seldom “ tune” or set their own looms. 
Women heraldic engravers have, curiously enough, 
never been able to point their own gravers, and 
have, in consequence, nearly abandoned that occu- 
pation. More commonly women workers are un- 
trained, or only partially trained, for their work, and 
even if they learn to perform the lower branches of 
it well enough, they lack the mastery of grasp which 
is required in the higher ranks of the industrial 
army. 

It is upon advantages of this kind that rest both 
the popular view of the superiority of men over 
women workers, and the accepted custom in the 
division of employments. Where that custom is 
departed from, and women are successfully intro- 
duced into a new branch of industry, it is generally 
on the occasion of some change in the process 
whereby the work .has been brought within 
the capacity of the woman worker. In such a 
case wages not unnaturally tend to fall, just as 
those of the Amalgamated Engineer would fall 
if a new machine suddenly enabled his work to 
be done by a tramway conductor. It is not 
so much a supersession of men by women as of 
skilled workers by those less skilled. 

Women’s wages are, it need hardly be said, 
deplorably low; often, indeed, in our great cities, 
below the standard of decent maintenance. But it is 
probable that their low range is less a problem of 
sex than one of economic efficiency. It is not so 
much with the woman as blackleg that we have to 
deal as with the woman as unskilled labourer. For 
the matchbox-maker as for the docker, the best hope 
of an adequate rise in the standard of life seems to 
lie in the direction of education and organisation ; 
an increase at once in the capacity for work and in 
the physical and mental demands of the worker. 
How such an increase can be brought about is one of 
the most important problems of our time, and the 
Economic Section of the British Association has 
done good service in calling attention to the 
matter. 








A LIFE IN DEATH. 





HE studies of “ Village Life,” drawn in a series 

of gloomy and instructive letters which have 
been appearing in the Daily News, will rank as true 
portraiture with every student of modern rural 
England. Dr. Jessopp has painted the same picture, 
in different perspective, in his “‘ Return to Arcady,”’ 
and any man who will give up a few months of his 
life to interment in an East Anglian village can 
verify it for himself. Briefly, it represents a melan- 
choly death in life, a population divided into four 
neatly defined sections and separated from each 
other, in sentiment and interest, as completely as 
was Robinson Crusoe from his surrounding islets 
of savages. The landlord, the parson, and the 
farmer can, and do, unite against their common 
foe, the labourer, but the time has long 
passed when the three possessing classes in 
the country can be said to own any abiding 
bond of sympathy. All four are more or less in- 
volved in the common economic decay which has 
overtaken the fabric of country society, though, 
paradoxical as it seems, it is probably at this moment 
true that the labourers have, as the lot of the work- 
ing man runs, suffered the least. The wages of the 
agricultural labourer have not, save in such counties 
as Wilts, the very purgatory of the rural working 
man, sunk much below the level of more prosperous 
years, but that is due to the fact that Hodge, 
having nothing to lose, has run away from the 
fields to the towns, and left, in many districts 
at least, only such a supply of labour as barely 
suffices the farmer for his annual husbandry. Not 
that the remnant—which, as might be expected, 
is the older, the less progressive, the less valuable 
element in its class—is in the least degree satisfied 
with its lot. Counting all the “ extras ” in Hodge’s 
takings—his “ haysel” and harvest money, his 
allowance for hoeing turnips, his bit of kitchen 
garden, his wife’s occasional earnings in field work— 
it is doubtful whether his. yearly average amounts to 
14s. a week. Under the best conditions he saves 
nothing, and the Union remains and will remain the 
inevitable asylum for old age, the rough step-mother 
of the deserted or orphaned village youth, and the 
winter retreat of the older and less efficient members 
of the working community. Save in those rare spots 
where employment in a mill or factory is available, 
it is impossible to find an East Anglian settlement 
where the smallest signs of social progress exist. 
Life is maintained ; that is all. 

The spiritual aspect of these mornes habitations 
of men is as desolate as their material outlook. 
With the decay of the village industries, the absorp- 
tion of the viliage shops in the town “ emporium,’ 
and the decay of the old picturesque fairs and their 
attendant merrymakings—the remembrance of which 
stirs vaguely in the hearts of old workhouse inmates, 
but is fast slipping from the memories of the mass 
of the people—has disappeared most of the colour 
in rural life. There are no public interests to revive 
it. The parish vestry, the remains of the old 
Saxon gemot, is in the hands of the clergyman and 
the plural-voting farmers. Other country authori- 
ties, the School Board and the guardians, deeply 
as they affect the worker’s interests, are equally 
out of his feeble grasp. The long monotonous 
toil from dawn to dark, the lonely tramp—often 
extending to many miles a day, and cruelly lengthened 
by the inclosure of ancient footpaths — empty his 
mind of all interests but those which cling faintly 
round the mysterious hopes kindled in the little 
Baptist or “ Primitive” chapel. To church, as a 
rule, save where the parson is a strong and sym- 
pathetic man, he goes not; the farmer does not go 
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either. In many villages, where Dissent is weak, 
the population are practically heathens. In every 


social relation Hodge is reminded of the presence of 


a force above him and hostile to him, of a law 
harshly conceived and sternly administered in the 
interests of his superiors in the rural economy. 
The landlord, both in the close and open villages, 
watches like a cat to guard against the building of 
cottages in places where they might offer convenient 
shelters for poachers. The result is that the 
housing of the poor is as scandalously bad and 
inadequate as when Kingsley dug his lance into the 
putretying scandal in “ Yeast.” Two-room cottages 
are abundant; the most scandalous laxity exists in 
the relation of the sexes s; drainage and water-supply 
are bad; some of the new cottages run up here and 
there, where a patch of land is obtainable, are jerry- 
built shanties of the worst type. On the Bench he 
meets a body of men primed with the most vindictive 
measures for offences against the game laws, and it 
is a significant proof of ‘the harshness of the clerical 
magistrate that the Lord Chancellor to-day is un- 
willing to assent to the appointment of clergymen 
to seats on the rural benches. Nor are Hodge’s 
relations with the farmer any better than with the 
landlord and the clergyman. The East Anglian 
farmers are embittered by their losses in the struggle 
with American competition, and they deeply resent 
the lowering in their formerly high standard of life 
and luxury it has brought in its train. They cannot 
“take it out” of Hodge as they would wish, for in 
summer, at all events, he is master of the situation. 
But they deeply resent his leanings to “ independ- 
ence,” and the tone of social intercourse between 
master and man is often harsh and embittered. As 
for the labourer, there are places in rural England 
where he is all but ripe for a modest Saxon Jacquerie. 
The note of feudal respect is fast disappearing. In 
villages near the town he touches his hat no longer ; 
one misses the old salutation from his lips. He 
moves to and from his labours in the quiet fields 
a silent exile in his own country, the victim of a 
profounder discontent than he knows. 

Nor has the Allotments Act greatly amended 
his condition. Here and there a patch of land has 
been graciously ceded to him, often at more than 
double or treble the average rent, and he has turned 
a wilderness into a garden. In other places neither 
law nor goodwill can drag an acre of land out of the 
landlords’ grip. Nothing, at all events, has as yet 
been done tor Hodge which promises the one thing 
that can re-attach him to the land and keep him out 
of London, where he dispossesses the weaker strain 
of native inhabitant—viz., a future. 

It would be absurd, however, for the Liberal 
party, which has at length, we hope, taken in hand 
in all seriousness the renaissance of the English 
village, to confine its efforts to improving a bad 
Allotments Act. After all, the tendency in agri- 
culture is not to small farming, and if J. 8. Mill 
were alive to-day he would have to re-write 
the chapters in which he appeared to see rural 
England converted into a paradise of five-acre 


plots. The first great leverage for the social 
reformer is to be obtained in the abolition 
of the fancy local franchises, the revival of 


the village as the self-administered unit of local 
government. Even if the control of the schools 
and the Poor Law were removed out of the 
smaller centres—and the sooner the School Board 
area is enlarged for the rural districts the sooner 
will the rule of the clergy disappear—there would 
remain ample material for the exercise of local 
talent in the management of the charities and 
tithes, the letting of allotments, the building and 
administration of halls and assembly-rooms. Here 





would be Hodge’s sufficient reason for remaining by 
the land, which, even in slow East Anglia, the 
countryman loves with that dumb but deep attach- 
ment which very few know how to evoke, but which 
now and then expands in stores of curious lore con- 
cerning the ways of beasts and birds and trees. For 
he would then be a citizen in his own land, instead 
of a stranger and a sojourner, whose days are 
many and sorrowful, in the domain of others. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





HE period of formal international courtesies and 

receptions, with their inevitable accompaniments 
of idle conjecture and empty prophecy, is now draw- 
ing toa close. The French fleet left Portsmouth on 
Thursday and proceeded to Cherbourg, to be welcomed 
there with no less warmth than at Cronstadt or 
Portsmouth : and the Czar and the Czarina arrived 
at Copenhagen on Monday to celebrate their silver 
wedding, and were greeted with enthusiasm by the 
population—a fact which has inspired some German 
papers with pessimistic reflections on the impending 
entry of Denmark into the Franco-Russian alliance. 
But otherwise, so far as Western Europe is con- 
cerned, the dead season in politics has definitely 
begun. The monetary crisis in Portugal, the im- 
pending famine jn Russia, the German grain 
duties, and the rumours of impending troubles 
in Crete, Greece, and South-Eastern Europe, are 
likely indeed to supply ample news of a more or 
less alarming character for a considerable time to 
come. But in Western Europe (except Portugal, 
probably) there is quiet. The period of congresses 
is passed—congresses of geographers at Berne, 
photographers and Socialists at Brussels—political 
meetings are almost non-existent, and the authorities 
of several parts of France and the King of Italy 
have devoted part of their time to the inauguration 
of statues, while Germany has been intent on recent 
political history—Von Moltke’s memoirs, the details 
of Count Miinster’s revelations, and Prince Bismarck’s 
downfall, and the autobiography of the latter, now 
in process of composition, and destined, it is said, to 
be completed by Professor Geffcken, whose State 
trial at the instance of his present employer is still 
recent enough to make the conjunction astonishing. 

The Times of Tuesday reported that the only 
formal agreement drawn up between Russia and 
France related to a joint intervention in case of a 
disturbance in China, a subject selected, it would 
seem, chiefly as a convenient starting point for future 
more or less definite understandings on matters 
nearer home. But the truth of the story is not 
guaranteed, though if true, it does credit to diplo- 
matic ingenuity. 

The tone taken by the French press on the visit 
of the fleet to Portsmouth seems, on the whole, to be 
favourable, but their attention to the subject has 
taken the form of special correspondence rather than 
of editorial comment. Some notice has been taken 
of Lord Salisbury’s absence from the ceremony, and 
the reception seems on the whole to be now regarded 
as a formal indication that England desires to main- 
tain her neutrality during a general European war. 
It is strange that the French press should still under- 
stand English politics so little as to imagine that 
such formal notifications are either requisite or 
binding. 

Russophil demonstrations have occurred at 
Bergerac and Fontainebleau, and the Paris Munici- 
pal Council has been petitioned to re-name the 
Boulevard Sebastopol and the Pont d’Iéna in memory 
of the visit of the fleet to Cronstadt. Various monu- 
ments have been inaugurated, one in the Sarthe, to 
soldiers who fell in 1870--71, and where the prefect 
formally avoided the religious ceremony; and the 
Conseils Généraux have separated without any special 
incident. 
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The cancer-grafting scandal to which we referred 
some weeks ago, has entered on a fresh stage. Dr. 
Doyen, of Rheims, who was alleged to have per- 
formed the operation in the hospital of that city, 
had published a letter stating that his object was 
to vaccinate the patient with attenuated cancer 
virus as a protective, as in the Pasteur treatment of 
rabies. However, the local medical society, charged 
by the Government to hold an inquiry, has now 
found that the evidence of seven eye-witnesses fails 
to support his statement, and has passed a severe 
censure on his conduct. Dr. Doyen has replied, re- 
asserting his statement, but not, it would seem, 
improving his case much. The report has been sent 
to the Minister of the Interior. 

The English bookmakers settled at Boulogne and 
Calais have been ordered to cease business within 
a fortnight, professional bookmaking being now 
illegal in France. 

The Socialist Congress at Brussels closed on 
Saturday, after refusing to pass a resolution agree- 
ing to a general strike in the event of a European 
war—a refusal largely due to Herr Liebknecht, 
whose action in the matter was strongly attacked 
by M. Domela Nieuwenhuis, the Dutch delegate, and 
has since been warmly endorsed by a_ Socialist 
meeting in Berlin. Nationalism, in fact, has suc- 
cessfully asserted itself against Internationalism. 
An Anarchist meeting of a few hundred, to protest 
against the Congress, was held in Brussels the same 
evening, but seems to have fallen very flat. 

The German Emperor (who seems much better, 
though his ear is said to have suffered as well as his 
knee at Kiel) made an enigmatical speech at Merse- 
burg in Saxony, on Monday, which has depressed the 
Berlin Bourse. ** We do not want to break the peace,” 
he seems to have said, “ but if it is broken, it is not 
our fault.” Considering how many causes of rupture 
are well within the limits of probability, it is difficult 
to find a secret meaning in these words. 

The uncertainty as to the grain duties continues 
in Germany: much will depend on the reports as 
to the potato crop. The Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung has naively announced that if the Govern- 
ment took the duties off, they might never be put 
on again—an exposure of the weakness of the Pro- 
tectionist cause in Germany which has greatly 
delighted the Liberal papers. The excitement 
among the Liberals has not been lessened by 
the promulgation of a drastic law for the sup- 
pression of drunkenness and the control of habitual 
drunkards. 

At several railway centres in Russia—Vilna, 
Dunaburg, Witepsk, and others—rye for export has 
been forcibly stopped by the populace. It was 
notified early in the week that all ships still load- 
ing grain at Odessa on Wednesday afternoon would 
be detained and forced to discharge. No accounts of 
the confusion and disturbance this will certainly 
have produced are yet to hand. 

In Italy a monument to Charles Emmanuel I. of 
Savoy was inaugurated on Sunday by the King at 
Mondovi in Southern Piedmont. Arrests of Irre- 
dentists are reported from Trieste and Pola. 
That. there is still some serious trouble feared 
at Massowah may be inferred from the fact that 
between August 3rd and 7th six natives were 
found guilty of high treason and sentenced to be 
immediately shot. Slight earthquakes at Verona, 
Belluno, Parma, and Bologna, great floods at Trient, 
and at Udine on the Austrian frontier, and violent 
hailstorms at Monza on Saturday, and at Bergamo 
and elsewhere on Sunday, make up a serious weather 
record for the week. * 

An Alpine accident has taken place on the 
French side of Mont Blane. Two parties — the 
travellers seemingly not being specially skilled 
climbers—started in very bad weather, were com- 
pelled to return, were struck by a squall and an ice 
avalanche, and one traveller—Herr Rothe, a German 
—and one guide were killed. As in the first ascent 
of the Matterhorn, the rope broke and saved the rest. 





Some alarm is felt in Greece as to impending finan- 
cial difficulties of the Government. The Minister of 
Marine is said to be demanding fifteen million francs 
extra for the navy; the nationalist Ethnike has just 
been arguing with considerable detail that Greece has 
no army : the Ministry is said to be divided on the 
question of increased expenditure, M. Deliyannis can- 
not control them, and despite official assurances to 
the contrary, some doubt is felt as to whether the 
Government can pay the interest for October on the 
public debt. The Cretan troubles, too, may cause 
an explosion in Greece any day, and a French 
squadron of fourteen ships is reported to be on 
its way to the Agean. The British fleet is at 
Lemnos, a good station whence to watch the 
Dardanelles. It is more probable—if this news 
about the fleets is true—that something is wrong at 
Constantinople. Turkey has been making difficulties 
as to the passage of Russian ships from the Black 
Sea; and the insurrection in Yemen may deprive 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople of Turkish 
troops. All that is known of this insurrection is 
that it still continues. But the silly stories as to 
British intrigue and British supplies of guns to the 
insurgents, mentioned in this column on June 13th 
when first telegraphed, have come in a more detailed 
form from an eminent German traveller, Dr. Glaser. 
The most marvellous is that an English cavalry 
regiment marched out from Aden and came back 
without revolvers or carbines. The stories are only 
worth mentioning as indicating the credulity of the 
German Colonialmensch. 

A popular vote on the new Swiss tariff will be 
taken on October 18th, in consequence of the agita- 
tion got up by the “‘ League to oppose the increase of 
the price of necessaries.” The result may affect the 
resumption of the negotiations for a commercial 
treaty with Austria and Germany. If so, it will be 
the first case when the referendum has influenced 
the foreign affairs of Switzerland. 

We refer elsewhere to the important news from 
Chili. Her Majesty’s ship Fspiégle has been un- 
pleasantly mixed up in the revolution. Thirty- 
five tons of bar silver have been conveyed in 
her to Montevideo for transmission to Europe to 
pay war expenses. Now this silver, though allowed 
to be exported by a special statute passed by the 
Balmacedist Congress, is apparently the basis of 
the note circulation of Chili. And why should an 
English man-of-war be mixed up in the Chilian 
revolution? The Foreign Office, it is stated, is 
making inquiries. 








AMONG THE CLOUDS IN IRELAND. 





7 OU ask me to write about my imprisonment, 
but whirling as I have been for the past three 
days through mountain glens, whose every breeze 
and streamlet sings a song of liberty, there would be 
a certain churlishness in turning back to brood over 
those six months of drab monotony in Galway Gaol, 
behind a twenty-one-foot wall, straining for some 
dim murmur of the national life-and-death struggle 
which was raging all the while beyond. On Satur- 
day last we were driving past the free side of that 
prison wall. Its grey buttresses skirt the road to 
Connemara. The dinner-bell—the bell that has 
served for a death-bell, also, pretty often in its 
time—was ringing our ex-companions in misfortune 
from the stone-yard to their mess of suet pudding 
and Indian-meal soup. The O'Flaherty country, in 
its best coat of royal heather, with patches of 
golden harvest plenty among its rocks, opened its 
hospitable arms in front of us. The prison walls 
receded amidst church spires and crumbling towers 
into mellow distance, until they looked like part of 
the medizval fortification within which the Irish 
Jacobites made their last stand, and the notes of the 
prison-bell melted in with the never-ending chimes 
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and church bells which set life in Galway to 
the music of a dreamy Spanish chant. So let 
the memory of those slow-moving months, from 
January's ice to August's gold, fade not altogether 
untenderly away into ancient history. The truth is, 
Mr. Balfour's prison policy is as dead as King Cheops 
under his pyramid. He (the Chief Secretary, not the 
Pharaoh) began with convicts’ jackets, shaved heads, 
and oakum-picking for his political prisoners, with 
assault and battery by half-a-dozen turnkeys for 
whoever objected; he ends by giving his “ criminals” 
the run of the Galway Queen's College Library for 
their reading, and supplying them with official 
pens and foolscap gratis to write their novels 
withal. The collapse of Coercion outside the prison 
walls is just as notable. When I was last at 
liberty, my wife and myself were pursued over the 
Lakes of Killarney by policemen in boats, and over 
the mountains by policemen on cars and bicycles. 
Around the hotel where we stayed at Glengarriff a 
police-car remained harnessed night and day, a 
police-boat moved about the mouth of the bay, and 
a police-scout on a neighbouring hill swept the hotel 
grounds with a telescope. Police-bicycles, police- 
boats, and police-cars have vanished with the pitch- 
cap and the Penal Laws. We have actually passed 
for whole miles through our own country without 
having so much as a single police “ shadow” slouch- 
ing at our heels. The ingenuity which had formerly 
to be employed to shake off the nightmares in the 
dark-grey coats and rifles has now only to be applied 
to the more innocent, if more difficult, task of evad- 
ing the “little addresses” and the “few words” 
with which popular hospitality will insist upon 
enlivening the road. 

How comes the change? It is not that the Bal- 
fourisation of Ireland has advanced an inch. Every 
tenants’ combination against which Mr. Balfour was 
warring when we entered prison was as impregnable 
in its entrenchments as ever when we came out. Even 
with the National ranks rent asunder for nine months, 
and the National funds tied up, he has not been able 
to snatch a single victory over the squares of un- 
armed Irish tenants against whom he has been for 
five years back hurling all the powers of Britain in 
vain. Still less, of course, has he ventured to make 
himself ridiculous by starting a Tory candidate at 
any of the bye-elections, even with the Nationalists 
ranged in opposing camps—although only a dozen 
years since Carlow and Sligo were supposed to 
be as safe Tory strongholds as Mr. W. H. Smith's 
seat for the Strand. A _ generation ago some 
simple-minded folk in England used to spend 
hundreds of thousands of pounds on the bril- 
liant project of bribing “ Popery” out of Conne- 
mara whenever the potato blight left the hungry 
little Papists open to the arguments of soup and 
blankets. The potatoes having failed last year, 
Mr. Balfour took up the derelict work of the Irish 
Church Missions, and invested hundreds of thousands 
of the British taxpayers’ money in a scheme of 
political souperism among the distressed peasants of 
the West. I heartily congratulate the poor people 
upon whatever little profits will have trickled into 
their pockets out of Connemara railways, road-tin- 
kering, and the like “relief-works.” I would even 
thankfully acknowledge Mr. Balfour's liberality with 
the British taxpayers’ alms in these poor regions if 
he had not been guilty of the meanness of refusing 
to spend a pound in any district that did not 
present him with a dutiful address, or help the 
local sergeant of police to erect a triumphal 
arch in his honour. But as a measure for 
the conversion of Connemara from the Nationalist 
heresy, his expenditures have as little to show for 
themselves as the forlorn settlements of the Irish 
Chureh Mission folk. Now that the harvest has 
come, and a laughing family of potatoes answers to 
every stroke of the spade, it is safe to say that Mr. 
Balfour's agents could not scrape together among 
the peasantry of any Parliamentary division along 
the distressed Western seaboard even so many as the 





ten signatures that would be necessary to fill a Tory 
candidate’s nomination paper. Whether he bribes in 
the West or coerces in the South, to that complexion 
has Tory rule in Ireland come after five years of 
swaggering words and evil deeds. 

The Coercionists’ hope is no longer in plank-beds 
nor in charitable doles through the police sergeant# 
hands, nor yet in fractured skulls through the force 
of his baton. It would be comical, if it were not to 
an Irishman most sad, that their last hope is in Mr. 
Parnell. Mr. Parnell has many as honest-hearted 
Irish Nationalists as breathe among his adherents, 
but it is an incontrovertible fact that every landlord, 
agent, removable magistrate, emergency-man, or 
landgrabber in the country—every man who has 
openly or covertly distinguished himself by hos- 
tility to the Home Rule movement—has suddenly 
blossomed into an ardent Parnellite. In any first- 
class carriage you are sure to meet a squire who has 
discovered Mr. Parnell to be a man of genius. The 
officials smack their lips over his speeches, and devour 
the Parnellite journals with avidity. To hear them 
talk, you would suppose that the once “loyal minor- 
ity” were all along athirst for the pure gospel of 
Irish Nationality, only that milk-and-water patriots 
like John Dillon would fain force them to be 
content with the muddy waters of English 
Whiggery. When you see the landlord and 
the Removable feasting on the Freeman, and 
hear the Orangemen beating Mr. Parnell’s praises 
on their drums, all that it means, of course, is that 
they believe him to be engaged in wrecking the 
Home Rule movement with twice the zest and energy 
with which he built it up. But, all the same, the 
complete working understanding which this crisis 
has brought about between the Orange and Green 
extremities of the Irish body politic disposes of one 
catching argument against Home Rule. If the land- 
owners and sons of King William can forget their 
grudges against Mr. Parnell the moment they see 
their advantage in linking battalions with him, 
Who will any longer pretend that in an Irish 
Parliament the “loyal minority” would not 
display an equally keen scent for their own 
interest, and foregather with my excellent friend 


‘Mr. John Clancy on the Opposition benches just 


as cheerfully as they now dilate upon Mr. Parnell’s 
qualities as a statesman? As to the merits of our 
intestine struggle, I say nothing here. Englishmen 
have shown a most wise discretion in meddling as 
little as possible with our family jars. The question 
of the Irish leadership is one wholly for Irish Nation- 
alists to settle; and they are settling in the most 
wondrous manner, solemnly, tranquilly, irresistibly, 
by mere votes and arguments, an organic civil strife 
of a kind which in France would long ago have been 
argued out with artillery, and which in England cost 
you two revolutions when there was question of 
driving out a less resolute Stuart dynasty. 

In the lovely highlands whose air we have been 
quaffing for the past few days the people are, politic- 
ally speaking, the same happy family as ever. Not 
that, even in the deepest recesses of their cloudy 
mountains, there are not keen politicians around the 
peat-fires. The national school and the weekly news- 
paper, and, more potent than all, the American 
letter, have found their way into a glen where, even 
eleven years ago, I could not find man, woman, or 
child who understood the English language. But 
the Zeitgeist has not yet taken the bloom of simple 
trustfulness and veneration off the delightful moun- 
tain folk in the white flannel bawnyeens and madder- 
red petticoats—not, atall events, in regionsoutside the 
disenchanting track of the railways and the tourist 
ears. I wish I could have devoted this communi- 
cation wholly to the description of an untravelled 
route between Cong and Leenane, which we hap- 
pened upon last Monday, and for which the 
weary seeker after an unhackneyed Swiss valley 
would give volumes of Cook’s coupons. Men who 
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Lord Leitrim’s hotel in the Alpine valley under 
Maamturk, where a Swiss hotel-keeper would have 
found a gold mine, have never discovered that away 
on the north side of the Maam range, Lough 
Mask sends up a leng silver arm into the 
heart of the mountains around Finnze, which, 
like an enchanted wand, turns all around it into 
romance. The lough, now laughing like a lady’s 
mirror, now black as an Irish famine, zigzags 
through glens where never tourist trod; past patches 
of primeval forest that may have been waving 
when Queen Elizabeth's first red-coat was seen in 
the MacWilliam country; past softly sculptured 
hills in a blaze of purple and gold, with the blossoms 
of the bog-asphodel and the heather; past statelier 
hills, whose bases are draped in deep black, and 
their heads hooded with thunder clouds; past farm- 
houses, whose thatch is roped down with flag-stones 
for fear of its being whirled across the mountains 
of a winter night; past marvellous little plots of 
tillage among the stern rocks, where the potato 
stalks, lam glad to say, are of a glowing, healthy 
green, and the oats beginning to receive their crown 
of modest gold—all swept by a breeze which, 
even with its all too frequent kiss of clammy mist, 
bears health and hope and roses with every breath 
to the little shoeless cherubs who lisp their soft 
Gaelic at the cabin-doors, or peep like mountain 
goats from their free crags at the unprecedented 
invaders in their travelling-carriage. How charac- 
teristic of English government in Ireland that this 
beautiful region should have been discovered by 
means of a terrible murder! Such alas! is the case. 
Some ten years ago, two bailiffs, father and son, 
were murdered here in a fit of frenzy, and their 
corpses cast into the lake. In the very bosom of the 
glen, the iron police-hut, which was planted there in 
consequence, still stands like a black mark against 
the character of the gentle-faced surroundings ; a 
road had to be constructed for the accommodation 
of the police, and thus the poor community, which 
for centuries had lain neglected in misery and dark- 
ness, until it shed blood and got into the newspapers, 
is now able to travel to market over an excellent 
cart-road, and has two superb school-houses, and is 
on the high-road to becoming one of the most 
favoured resorts in this island. 

Upon the whole there is a cheering air of im- 
provement beginning to blow all around. When I 
was last in Connemara (in 1879) the people were 
cowering in terror of a famine which the Tory 
Government of the day, of course, denounced as a 
Nationalist fiction, and which, equally of course, 
they a few months afterwards were spilling out a 
million of money in endeavouring to cope with. 
But even more awful than famine in those days was 
the unbridled power of eviction and rent-raising, 
which haunted every peasant’s door like a black 
Erinnys. It is only now that the remote and 
hunger-sodden peasant of the Wild West is 
beginning vaguely to realise that the landlord 
has no longer the power of a Jehovah—that it 
is now possible for him to improve his patch, and 
to have a cosy cabin, and even to put shoes on 
his daughter's feet, without the terror of a rise of 
rent or an eviction notice. When I recall the people’s 
broken and despairful looks in 1879, and contrast 
them with their carriage to-day, I doubt whether 
even the most thoughtful of us has yet realised with 
sufficient thankfulness the fact that in the interval 
there has passed over the face of Ireland a revolu- 
tion, which has secured for the Irish peasantry all 
that, and more than, the French Revolution secured 
for the peasantry of France, and that at less cost of 
bloodshed in the whole course of the struggle than 
the French had to pay in any one day of their long 
years of bloody travail. A woeful deal, indeed, 
remains to be done; but the most joyous feature in 
the Irish peasant’s horoscope is the confidence that 
we are only in the beginning of the better days. 


WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 
Westrort, August 18th. 





DR. HUGGINS ON MODERN ASTRONOMY. 





HE annual gathering of British men of science 
last week at Cardiff, if not so numerously 
attended as has been the case with many of the former 
meetings, cannot be said, from the scientific point of 
view, to be inferior to its predecessors. One chief 
reason for this is that we have had a typical man 
of science as president. Not only is astronomical 
science worthily represented by Dr. Huggins, but 
a special characteristic of British science is at the 
same time personified. For a man to devote himself 
to scientific research out of pure love of the thing 
without being a professor is almost unknown on the 
Continent. With us it is our boast that much of the 
best original work is done by men who in Germany 
and France would be called amateurs. This arises, 
not because there is more devotion to science in 
England than elsewhere, but because abroad the 
pursuit of science is more generally recognised as a 
regular profession, and because the number of 
university chairs is much larger there than with us, 
so that men with a scientific bent naturally gravitate 
into professorships. The name of Dr. Huggins will 
always take high rank among these non-professorial 
English men of science, for the work he has done is 
both far-reaching and accurate. His discourse was a 
model scientific address; if it does not appeal to the 
general public so powerfully as some presidential 
addresses have done, it does what is far better, it 
initiates that public into some of Nature’s hidden 
secrets, by pointing out the marvellous results 
which have been achieved in astronomy during the 
last thirty years by the application to it of two 
simple instruments, the spectroscope and the camera. 
Some fifty years ago, Auguste Comte was bold 
enough to lay down a law for his followers to the 
effect that they must only seek for what would 
clearly be immediately useful to humanity, and he 
gave as an example the futility of endeavouring to 
ascertain the chemical composition of the sun and 
other heavenly bodies. Not a quarter of a century 
elapsed before Kirchhoff proved beyond question that 
many metals known on the earth exist in the solar 
atmosphere. The writer will never forget the 
impression made on his mind when, in the summer 
of 1860, Kirchhoff showed him through his spectro- 
scope in the old “ Friedrichsbau,” at Heidelberg, 
the coincidence of the bright lines in the iron 
spectrum with their dark representatives in the 
solar spectrum. The certainty that iron is con- 
tained in the sun flashed upon one in an instant. 
This was the birth of the new science of solar and 
stellar chemistry. Of the great twin brethren to 
whom science owes so heavy a debt of gratitude, 
Bunsen alone remains to appreciate the results 
which in thirty years of incessant work at the hands 
of scientific men of all nations have flowed from 
the original discovery of the spectroscope and its 
powers. To him Dr. Huggins’ discourse, treating as 
it does at once luminously and dispassionately of 
the enormous developments of the original dis- 
covery, must be a keen source of gratification, and 
this feeling will be gladly shared by all who 
are interested in the progress of science. “In 
no science,” says Huggins, “ perhaps, does the sober 
statement of the results which have been achieved 
appeal so strongly to the imagination and make so 
evident the almost boundless powers of the mind of 
man.” And this is no exaggeration. To analyse 
by light alone the chemical nature of bodies 
so far distant that the rays must have left the 
source of light hundreds, or perhaps thousands, 
of years ago; to measure to within an English 
mile or less per second the otherwise invisible 
motion of approach or retrogression which a 
star possesses as regards this earth; to make 
visible on the photographic plate sources of 
vibratory energy which are dark to our eyes, and to 
obtain evidence of the slow evolutionary changes to 
which these luminaries are subject—these are some 
of the wonders which the application of the spectro- 
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scope and the camera have revealed. The claim which 
Huggins makes for the records of these achievements 
to be designated as the scientific epic of the cen- 
tury will not be denied to them by anyone. 

The President does not attempt a survey of 
the progress of spectroscopic science from _ its 
birth at Heidelberg in 1859 up to the present 
time, but contents himself with distinguishing, in 
the case of a few of the important problems 
which present themselves, what we do know at 
present from what we do not know. Even in 
this restricted review we cannot, in these columns, 
follow him, for no less than thirty-five closely printed 
pages are necessary for the treatment of the matter 
with which he deals. It must here suffice to note, in 
the first place, as regards our knowledge of the 
chemical composition of the sun and stars, that its 
progress since Kirchhoff's time has been great both 
as regards extent and accuracy. Amongst the many 
men of science who have aided in this progress, spe- 
cial mention is made of Professor Rowland, of Balti- 
more, to whom science.is indebted for much valuable 
work on the subject. He has not only quite recently 
shown that thirty-six of our chemical elements are 
found in the sun, but believes that many of the solar 
lines which are as yet unaccounted for may be the 
means of enabling us to discover new elementary 
substances still lurking undetected in rare terrestrial 
minerals; so that the sun may in its turn analyse the 
earth. And some terrestrial chemists, naturally 
trusting in the fixity of their laws of combination 
and in the unalterability of their chemical elements, 
will be relieved to hear, after the doubts which have 
recently been cast upon the reliability of their most 
cherished beliefsin this respect, thatthe Johns Hopkins 
observer, than whom no one is a safer guide, says 
his experiments show very little evidence of the 
breaking up of the chemical elements as known to 
us at the high temperature existing in the sun. 

In the second place, we learn that the advances 
made in the measurement of the motions of stars 
from and towrrds the earth have now attained such 
an amount of accuracy that the observations made 
by photography at Potsdam and by the eye at the 
Lick Observatory, coinciding in their results, agree 
in determining, to within a few tenths of an English 
mile per second the rate of motion of the star 
Arcturus, the distance of which, it must be: re- 
membered, is so stupendously remote that even the 
exact method of parallax fails to fathom the depth 
of intervening space; and this is accomplished by 
means of light waves, which have probably been 
two hundred years on their journey. 

Lastly, what has not photography done to en- 
large our knowledge of the heavenly host? The 
eye, looking into a telescope at a barely visible star 
for a second, sees as much as it can do if it gazes at 
it for an hour, It is not sowith the photographic plate, 
for after the lapse of an hour it has seen, roughly 
speaking, 3,600 times as much as it did during the 
first second’s exposure—it accumulates and does not 
repeat its impressions. Thus it comes that the 
plate records that which the eye cannot detect; 
and this is true not only of the quantity, but 
also of the quality of the vibrations. As an illus- 
tration of this it is interesting to note that on 
one of the numerous photographs of solar eclipses 
taken by Professor Schuster something like a 
smudge appeared on development near the solar 
limb. For a short time this was supposed to be 
due to an imperfection inthe plate. Closer examina- 
tion, however, showed that the apparent smudge 
was in reality the image of a comet lying close to 
the sun, and therefore invisible to the naked eye, 
which the more sensitive photographic retina had 
seen and preserved. 

The accuracy of workmanship of modern astrono- 
mical instruments enables the observer to keep the 
image of a star or of a nebula in position, whether 
with or without a spectroscope, for as long a time as 
is necessary to produce a satisfactory impression on 
the plate. Mr. Roberts, by an exposure of three 





hours, obtained on his photograph an unlooked-for 
extension of the nebulous region surrounding the 
trapezium in the constellation of Orion ; and in the 
same way he records an altogether new view of the 
physical constitution of the great nebula in Andro- 
meda. So, too, Mr. Russell, in Sydney, has shown 
that the great rift in the milky way in Argus, which 
to the eye is void of stars, is in reality uniformly 
covered with them. Again, Vogel, of Potsdam, by 
the most minute and complete mechanical arrange- 
ments, has succeeded in obtaining a photographic 
record of no less than two hundred and fifty dis- 
tinct lines in the spectrum of Capella in a small 
portion only of the total visible spectrum near the 
line G. Of such recent triumphs of observational 
dexterity over difficulties which formerly were 
counted insurmountable the address is full. But it 
would have been incomplete without reference to 
the remarkable international undertaking now in 
progress for photographing the whole of the heavens. 
By the joint action of eighteen observatories scat- 
tered over the earth’s surface, it is proposed to 
accomplish this work. The position of all stars 
down to the fourteenth magnitude will be ac- 
curately mapped. For this purpose no less than 
22,000 photographs will be needed, as the purview of 
each plate is to be limited to an area of four square 
degrees. So it is clear that the completion of this 
great photographic chart of the heavens must be a 
work of time. 

As to the evolutionary changes which are doubt- 
less going on in nature, the President adheres rather 
to the older nebular than to the newer meteorite 
theory. He candidly states that whilst in 1864, 
under the undue influence of theological opinions 
then widely prevalent, he expressed a view that in 
the stars we have no longer to do with bodies of 
the type of our sun, but with objects having a 
peculiar plan of structure, two years later he 
changed this opinion, or, at any rate, desired 
to approach the subject unfettered by any 
dogmatic theory. No one can say that since 
that day he has not acted up to his determina- 
tion to receive the teachings of new observations 
whatever they may be. In his peroration Dr. 
Huggins waxes eloquent. “ Astronomy, the oldest 
of the sciences, has more than renewed her youth. 
At no time in the past has she been so bright 
with unbounded aspirations and hopes. Never 
were her temples so numerous, nor the crowd of 
her votaries so great. The British Astronomical 
Association, formed within the year, numbers 
already about six hundred members. Happy is the 
lot of those who are still on the eastern side of life’s 
meridian.” This is clear and positive, and with it 
we all agree. But when Dr. Huggins concludes 
his address with the remark that man asks now 
perhaps more earnestly than he did in Newton's 
day, what is the ultimate reality behind the reality 
of his perceptions, we may be excused if we hazard 
the suggestion that the eminent astronomer has 
here broached a question which neither the spectro- 
scope nor the camera can ever answer. 








GREEK SOCIAL LIFE: NEW LIGHT. 





THE spoils of the tombs of the Hellenic period in 
Egypt are yielding us plenty of fresh Greek litera- 
ture, which sometimes, it must be admitted, pro- 
duces a certain effect of disappointment. There is 
so much we should have preferred to have, and 
which we are never likely to get. Even the “ Con- 
stitution of Athens” has not impressed scholars 
so much on a second reading as it did at first. 
The hopes of further great finds, perhaps of lyric 
poets, do not seem to us very likely to be realised. 
If a copy of Tit-Bits were found twenty centuries 
hence, the Anarchist Revolution having happened 
meanwhile, it would hardly afford a reason for ex- 
pecting to come upon some of the rarer poems of 
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Chaucer. The acceptance of certain great works as 
models of taste and style during the Alexandrian 
period tended to throw other great works of the 
same order out of circulation. Only a revival of 
antiquarian interest in the time of Justinian (accord- 
ing to Kirchhoff) has preserved Herodotus to us; while 
we have a good deal of second-rate Epicurean work, 
unrolled with most ingenious machinery and infinite 
pains, from the charred remains of the papyrus-rolls 
found at Herculaneum, which—considering all the 
books that might have been in their place—are hardly 
of more value to us than a comprehensive library of 
scholastic logic and metaphysics will be to our pos- 
terity. This week the British Museum trustees have 
published a volume* containing some collations of 
MSS. of works already known, a sort of summary, 
valueless in itself, of the work of a distinguished 
grammarian, Tryphon, a new fragment of the Attic 
orator Hypereides, and, in the place of honour, a 
really striking and valuable series of illustrations of 
the social life of the Greeks of Alexandria under the 
Ptolemies, the choliambic poems of Herodas. On a cur- 
sory glance, neither the collations nor the fragment of 
Hypereides appear to be of special value, though 
the latter, like the oration of Demosthenes on the 
Crown, deals, as Mr. Kenyon happily says, with a 
“ political battle on a legal issue.” But Hypereides 
is always so hard that any fresh bit may serve to 
interpret the rest. The language and the spelling 
of the MSS. may prove useful for clearing up Greek 
pronunciation, though we fancy this is already done 
by contemporary inscriptions. Some of the modern 
Greek confusions of vowel sounds were clearly 
present. 

But what we here have of the poems of Herodas, 
or Herondas—hitherto represented by less than 
twenty lines, in nine fragments of extreme obscurity 
—is worth so much to the historian of literature and 
manners as to make us quite content. Not that it is 
of a very high order of literature. Nor are the “ Voces 
Populi” that amuse us in Punch, nor even “ Happy 
Thoughts;” yet what could be more valuable for 
making certain aspects of English life in the nine- 
teenth century vivid in the thirty-ninth ? The decline 
of the grander literature and the greater politics of 
Greece had this one advantage, that people began to 
regard with an amused interest the events of 
daily social life. Amongst other things, they 
discovered the naive. The mystifying ways of 
woman, still a standing puzzle to man, were touched 
on here and there by Homer and Aristophanes, and 
still more by Euripides, but it was the Alexandrine 
Greeks that first fully saw, like Tammas Haggart, 
that “there’s humour in them.” No poem in Greek 
literature is brighter or more lifelike than that in 
which Theocritus recounts the adventures of 
Praxinoa and Gorgo—not “low, vulgar women,” as 
ponderous Bentley called them, but rather bourgeois 
and extremely lively ladies, resident in Alexandria— 
on their way to the festival of Adonis, their 
grievances against their husbands and their servants, 
their excitement in the crowd, their shrieks at the 
cavalry horses, their exhortations to their maid 
and chaperon to keep pushing, their ceaseless 
chatter, and even their exclamations, “It’s too 
clever!” Now one peculiarity of Herodas — 
who may be as late as Virgil, but mentions 
Alexandria, and very likely lived there, though 
probably he came from Ionia—is that nearly all these 
re-discovered poems deal with some such feminine 
idiosyncrasies. In a literary point of view he falls 
far behind Theocritus. The colour is laid on rather 
coarsely ; the traits are greatly exaggerated, and as 
with all Greek jests, except those of Aristophanes, 
we feel the modern world can jest much better. 
But as a picture of manners they are invaluable. 
The Greek is very hard, full of rare or unknown 
words, very much mutilated, and very conjectural at 
present. But (thanks in part to Mr. Kenyon’s ex- 





* Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum: Including 
the Newly Discovered Poems of Herodas. Edited by F. G. Kenyon, 
M.A, Printed by order of the Trustees. 1891. 





cellent and amusing introduction) the poems, though 
not easy to read, are easy to skim. 

One shows us that the “grass-widow” was no 
less conspicuous in Alexandria than in certain circles 
of modern society; another gives us a perfect pic- 
ture of a troublesome boy. He spends all his time 
playing odd-and-even with the girls (the Greek slang 
word by the way is “ Dorcases,”. roedeer); he does 
not know the letter A unless you tell it him five 
times or so; his father tried to make him spell 
“Maro” (surely this is not Virgil, as Mr. Kenyon 
thinks?) for three days, and could not; he is a 
mere sieve as regards learning; when scolded he 
climbs up on the roof and makes faces like a 
monkey, and breaks the tiles, which is so expensive 
(a truly housewifely touch). This is his mother’s 
account to a schoolmaster. “How my poor heart 
does suffer from him!” she exclaims. “I'll make 
you better-behaved than a young lady,” says the 
master, and produces a cowhide. “ What a tongue 
you have got!” is his comment on the unhappy 
boy’s voluble promises and protestations. ‘“ Well, 
I AM holding my tongue!” roars the boy; Alon’t kill 
me. How many cuts am I to have?” “As many 
as this vile cowhide will stand.” “Beat him till 
sunset,” says his indignant mother; “he is more 
wily than a water-snake.” The punishment seems 
severe ; but the boy’s vigorous cries show that he 
was not injured much. Another poem deals with 
the jealousy of a mistress whose handsome slave is 
supposed to have paid attentions to someone else. She 
first orders him a thousand blows, then changes her 
mind, and orders him to be branded. But her female 
friends protest, and so he is, as Mr. Kenyon neatly 
puts it, “restored to such liberty as may be con- 
sistent with the government of such a mistress.” 

We have no space to describe the other poems— 
the visit to an (unknown) temple of Asklepios, con- 
taining references to various subjects often treated 
in Greek art; a fragmentary poem recalling the 
efforts of some modern novelists in the minute 
knowledge it shows of ladies’ boots; the defence 
of his business by one of that special class of slave- 
importers well known in the dramas of Terence; 
and the discussion of the: misdeeds of servants 
which forms part of another poem. Of course, 
as literature, this kind of thing, however well 
it is done, does not rank high. But the great 
service of the best scholarship of this age has 
been to free our minds from “classical traditions,” 
and let us look at “the ancients” from a historical 
point of view, and, what is more, to let us see them 
vividly as they were. This has been the aim of 
stimulating and successful teachers, from Dr. Arnold 
onwards. This is the true end of all archeology 
and restoration of Greek art. And to this end 
even these amusing poems of Herodas are an 
invaluable, if not a highly cultured or refined, 
contribution. 








THE EDITORIAL PILLORY. 





A7O one has yet given to the world an epitome of 
p an editor's trials. Thackeray dealt with one 
phase of the momentous subject in a Roundabout 
paper “On Thorns in the Cushion,” but he was 
chiefly disturbed by the pathetic appeals of corre- 
spondents who had more poems than pence, and he 
did not live in constant terror of the Contributor, 
regular and irregular. This is the awful being who 
is the bane of the editor’s life, who has ample leisure 
for letter-writing, and who pours forth impassioned 
exhortation or shrivelling gibes by every post. 
Some editors, it is well known, dare not venture into 
the public thoroughfares except in disguise, for 
fear of being stopped by A, who will harangue 
them on the absurdity of B's article last week on 
bi-metallism ; or by B, who will beguile a walk up 
the Strand with sarcasms about A’s sense of humour. 
The Contributor may wonder sometimes why, quite 
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early in their acquaintance, his editor earnestly begs 
for his photograph. The truth is that the office 
boy has a complete set of speaking likenesses fitted 
into a frame inside his desk, and this enables him 
to baffle the Contributor who hopes to get admission 
to the editor’s room before he is recognised. Un- 
happily, the ingenuity of some Contributors is quite 
equal to this device, and one of them, who had art- 
fully made himself up to resemble Mr. Gladstone, 
triumphed over the success of the stratagem by 
bursting into an exclamation worthy of a transpon- 
tine melodrama. Nor is this all. There are Contri- 
butors who are bitten by a desire to make havoc of 
conventions. “Why,” writes one, “should we be 
gagged by a miserable deference to prejudice? 
You have returned my last article with the 
stereotyped remark that it is ‘a little too strong.’ 
How on earth can anything be too strong? 
Are your readers rational beings, or babies to be fed 
with spoon-meat? Are you giving them informa- 
tion suitable for grown men and women, or teaching 
them to play with the rattle?” Here is another: 
“ You struck out of my paper on the Census a harm- 
less and playful allusion to the statistics of illegiti- 
macy. Good gracious! Are we to look facts in the 
face, or are we not? P.S.—I repeated the allusion 
in the company of most honourable ladies yesterday, 
and they were quite unable to see anything wrong 
in it.” There’s the rub! The Contributor who is 
haughtily certain that his code of propriety is 
immaculate can always quote the opinion of some 
irreproachable private circle in support of it. They 
can look facts in the face not only without a blush, 
but without the smallest comprehension why the 
spectacle which is made agreeably humorous by the 
harmless and playful allusion should give the 
smallest offence to any human being. 

Now, it happens to be the business of the unfor- 
tunate editor to consider the views of the public he 
is addressing, and he is not much assisted in this 
occupation by the judgment, let us say, of a journalist 
in Paris, who is accustomed to the gay irresponsi- 
bility of the journalism of that capital. Nor does 
he learn anything in particular from an ingenious 


writer of stories, who complains that in a magazine. 


designed for “ family reading” he is greatly hampered 
by what he calls editorial prudery. It is quite pos- 
sible that the subscribers who pay their money for 
“family reading” have very limited notions of life ; 
or they may be perfectly well acquainted with 
certain facts, which they do not, on that account, 
desire to be served up for family perusal. It is one 
thing to look facts in the face, and another thing 
to have these facts constantly staring us out of 
countenance in season and out of season. “Oh,” says 
the ingenious writer of stories, “but just consider 
how perfectly inoffensive some of the things are 
which your prudish editor objects to! Into one of 
my tales I put a coloured baby whose parents 
were white. I simply wanted to illustrate in a 
playful way the physiological fact that a baby may 
sometimes resemble its distant rather than its 
immediate progenitors. ‘Heaven and earth!’ said 
my prudish editor, ‘I can’t have a black baby at any 
price!’” It was all desperately playful, no doubt; 
but, simply on the point of taste, it is conceivable 
that the poor benighted editor may have something 
to say for himself. The humour of a baby who is 
unexpectedly black might be suffocating in a theatre 
to a certain class of playgoers; but to the readers 
for whom the ingenious story-teller was engaged to 
eater it might appear insufferably coarse. It is apt 
to be a serious matter for somebody when playful- 
ness goes to the wrong address. There are some 
merry jests in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘Group of Noble 
Dames,” but anyone who compares the volume with 
the stories as they originally appeared in the Graphic 
will see that the editor of that journal exercised a 
very considerable liberty of excision. For this 
few will blame him—Mr. Hardy least of all. So far 
from being prudish, an editor may have a perfect 
appreciation of all the humours of the Contributors. 





He may hold his sides over them in the privacy of 
his sanctum, and confide them to the circumambient 
air; he may get quite apoplectic in the effort of sup- 
pressing the good things which he cannot print. But 
—to put the matter simply on the level of practical 
common sense—he has to remember that the con- 
ventions which are the objects of so much wrathful 
protest are the conditions under which his work is 
carried on in this country. Jokes about black babies 
may have their place in the scheme of the universe, 
but it is no place for him. He knows by experience 
that his public is not possessed by that abnormal 
sense of humour which is developed to a tropical 
luxuriance in the Contributor. It often happens that 
the Contributor must joke or die—and he never dies. 
He lives to torment the editor with the reproachful 
ghosts of unpublished jests, which keep up a crackle of 
hollow laughter amidst the affairs of serious moment. 
For, after all, there are things to be accomplished in 
this world which have nothing to do with literary 
fantasies. They concern the plain, everyday lives of 
the people, and cannot be turned to account by the 
humorist who longs for some freer expression of his 
artistic self. The social facts which a journalist has 
to face are sufficiently grave without a perpetual 
harping on some string which has no chord in public 
opinion. The editor is like the guardian of some cave 
of Aolus, who has to restrain the brilliant sallies 
which would carry consternation to every point 
of the compass. The Contributor is like the wind 
which goeth where it listeth, or rather, is restrained 
before any untoward breeze is raised in sensitive 
quarters. It may make the editor's heart bleed when 
he has to chain up some sportive zephyr, but this is 
better than being overwhelmed by the remonstrances 
of readers who complain that their moral tent-pegs 
have been rooted up by a cyclone. 








NOVEL-OPENINGS. 
an 

NOVELIST of moderate repute has confessed 
P that, as a rule, he gives three days’ unremitting 
toil to the first paragraph of a new book, and ends 
by tearing it up. In no instance has it survived the 
correction of first proofs. Nor will this statement 
startle anyone whose duty it is to read and con- 
sider many novels in manuscript. To start with an 
erasure is often a happy augury. It promises at 
least that the author has some rudimentary sense of 
the value of selection: whereas the amateur is prone 
to believe that any one of his remarks must be as 
good as any other. 

Much competition has had its effect on the 
openings of novels: for few authors hold that they 
have quite fulfilled their function until somebody 
reads them, and to be read, they must arrest atten- 
tion—if possible on the first page. Their difficulty is 
increased, too, by the printer's custom of leaving 
half this first page blank, so that actually they have 
but fifteen lines or less. Older writers could afford 
to be careless on this point. Their notion of a novel 
—and it has never been proved a bad one—was that 
it should tell the “Life and Adventures” of a 
certain character; and they showed a modest 
trust in the wisdom of nature’s arrangements, 
by starting with their hero’s parentage and birth. 
This course offered its temptations to a discursive 
writer, as “Tristram Shandy” proves, perhaps 

though the common trick of abusing Sterne 
for not conducting his hero by easy, calculated 
stages from the cradle to the grave, seems to involve 
the assumption that Sterne ought to have been 
somebody else: but the old tradition of relying upon 
nature for a start has been justified fully enough by 
Cervantes, Defoe, Le Sage, Fielding, Smollett, and 
some others. “I was born,” begins Roderick Ran- 
dom, “in the northern part of the United Kingdom, 
in the house of my grandfather, a gentleman of consi- 
derable fortune and influence, who had on many occa- 
sions signalised himself in behalf of his country ; and 
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was remarkable for his abilities in the law, which he 
exercised with great success in the station of a judge, 
particularly against beggars, for whom he had a singu- 
lar aversion.” It seems possible that the old-fashioned 
opening might still have power to charm, were it 
handled as wittily. It offers, at any rate, more 
chance than the elaborate description of milieu 
which only Balzac and Gautier could make tolerable. 
A Frenchman may start his book with a page or so 
of scenic writing; but it must be remembered that, 
though apt to resemble each other somewhat too 
closely, French writers can do this sort of thing very 
much better than we. If we have one success of the 
kind, it is the opening of Hardy’s “ Return of the 
Native.” Few books have started more unhappily 
than did “ Waverley,” which was begun and laid 
aside because James Ballantyne found it dull: and it 
would be just as well for those whom Mr. Howells 
terms “the purblind worshippers of Scott,” to 
acknowledge that the first quarter of his novel is 
deadly dull, for only by doing so can they measure 
the improvement Scott effected in romance-writing. 
As a whole, “ The Talisman” is a trivial performance 
when compared with “ Waverley:’ it contains not a 
tenth part of the knowledge and not a twentieth part 
of the character to be found in Scott's first novel. On 
the other hand, for deftness of handling and mas- 
tery of the art of narrative, the two are not to be 
compared atall. In the opening,especially, we breathe 
an atmosphere of romance as pure and clear as that 
of the first volume of “Monte Cristo;” and we 
hardly see what higher praise could be given. 

It is curious that Dumas, whose openings are 
marvels of skill, as a rule, should in the “ Vicomte 
de Bragelonne,” of all books, have failed miserably. 
To be sure, he had to take up the threads of an old 
tale: but he had done this before, and done it to 
perfection, in “ Vingt Ans Aprés;” and it is to be 
noted that, when once he begins to pick up the 
threads in the “ Vicomte,” the story at once begins 
to display the qualities which make it his master- 
piece. His warmest admirers, however, will allow 
that the opening chapters are insufferably tedious. 
Probably the explanation is that Dumas, having to 
write the tale against time, started with nothing to 
say, but with a devout belief that he was certain 
to “find himself” sooner or later. There are many 
other ways of beginning a historical romance, and 
this one is not to be imitated. The “solitary horse- 
man” was good in his way; and the two cavaliers 
directing their weary horses towards the chateau, be- 
hind which the westering sun was already declining, 
were better still. The scene is one of suspense. 
The two riders are returning from one series of 
adventures, which they have gallantly wound up, 
and are about to open another as soon as they step 
across the drawbridge into the castle. It is also an 
appropriate moment for reminiscences and anticipa- 
tions which tell the reader just what he wants to 
know. But Thackeray laughed at it, and probably 
this admirable artifice will never be employed 
again. This, of course, was the “James Opening ’— 
to borrow a term from chess-players—and Harrison 
Ainsworth, who followed G. P. R., could never 
improve on it. The first chapter, indeed, of “The 
Lancashire Witches” sticks in the memory, owing 
to the persistent repetition of one alarming sentence: 
but for a more characteristic beginning we may take 
down “ Windsor Castle ”— 


“In the twentieth year of the reign of the right high and puissant 
King Henry the Eighth, namely, in 1529, on the 2lst of April, and 
on one of the loveliest evenings that ever fell on the loveliest district 
in England, a fair youth, having somewhat the appearance of a page, 
was leaning over the terrace wall on the north side of Windsor Castle, 
and gazing at the magnificent scene before him. On his right 
stretched the broad green expanse. ‘ (here follows a page and a 
half of description). Taking out his tablets, the youth, after 
some reflection, traced a few lines upon them, and then, quitting the 
parapet, proceeded slowly, and with a musing air, towards the north- 
west angle of the terrace.” 


This is a somewhat flat—for the youth was merely 
writing verses—and rather patent trick to introduce 
the descriptive paragraphs. It has all the defects 





and none of the merits of Mr. James’s horsemen. 
As a start it may usefully be read side by side with 
Chapter I. of Scott’s “Kenilworth.” For our own 
part we side with Mr. Stevenson in liking best, of 
all known machinery for launching an historical 
romance, a big bowling-green back by an inn and a 
company of gentlemen in cocked hats. But there is 
a plenty of choice, and Mr. Stevenson himself has 
furnished some excellent specimens, notably the old 
pirate with his sea-chest in “ Treasure Island.” 

A favourite plan in novels of another kind is to 
start with a scrap of conversation, or a sentence 
only, and proceed at once to work in the speaker or 
speakers. This catches the attention, especially if 
you copy the authoress of “ A Village Tragedy” and 
put some strong language into the sentence. But 
the reader should not be kept long without the 
explanation due to him. To begin “Get out of my 
way, you dirty blackguard!” or “ Where, in the name 
of thunder, are the police!” and follow this up with 
two pages on the beauties of the surrounding 
country, is to let slip an opportunity. Charles Reade 
makes a mistake of this kind in “Griffith Gaunt,” the 
opening sentences of which are admirable in them- 
selves 

“Then I say, once for all, that priest shall never 
darken my doors again.” 

“Then I say they are my doors and not yours, 
and that holy man shall brighten them when- 
ever he will.” 

Unfortunately it is not until half-way through 
the book that we learn why these words were spoken. 
And though they undoubtedly give the keynote of 
the story, the trick should be avoided at any rate by 
the numerous authors whose stories, like the tune of 
Angus McClan, “ wander about into several keys.” 

With novels written, or intended to be written, 
in the “grand manner,” it is well to introduce the 
reader at once to a large and distinguished company. 
For this, Lothair is an admirable model, or Tolstoi’s 
“The War and the Peace,” or Sefor Valdés’ new 
novel “ Espuma.” They give the atmosphere at once, 
and ina big book atmosphere is everything. “ Middle- 
march,’ which has about as much atmosphere as any 
book in our language, begins very gently, it is true; 
but we are soon seated at the dining-room table. 
Generally speaking, we may say that in any novel 
dealing with what Mr. Jeames de la Pluche calls the 
“hupper suckles” the sooner dinner is announced 
the better; and that, if dinner be delayed, the 
author should take us off to a club with all pos- 
sible haste. 

A simpler way of engaging the reader’s attention 
at the outset, and one that costs less trouble than 
re-writing the opening paragraph a dozen times, is 
to induce your publishers to print a startling picture 
on the vacant half-page already referred to. This 
device has seldom been employed in the case of 
a new book, and its merits are obvious. 








THE DECLINE OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
GOLFER. 





T is universally allowed that there were never so 
many golfers and golf-courses as there are at the 
present moment. There is not a seaside resort, 
hardly even a hotel or hydropathic establishment 
which is possessed of any enterprise, that does not 
advertise among its attractions a new “links,” or 
the right of access to an old one without payment. 
Golf is now the recognised game of the middle class 
in the Three Kingdoms, for even in Ireland the 
mania for it is spreading: the merchants and 
manufacturers of Belfast are not so very much 
alarmed for the Union that they cannot spend July 
and August at Newcastle or at Portrush, which, 
according to Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s “ Famous Golf 
Links,” is the St. Andrew's of Ireland. In St. 
Andrew's itself, the retired generals and colonels, 
who used to have the course all to themselves and to 
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bring to a round the etiquette of a full-dress parade, 
complain that they are being supplanted by busy 
merchants from Glasgow and Dundee, whose man- 
ners are vulgar, whose accent is hideous, who know 
little of the rigour of the game and care less, and 
who spoil the “caddies” by their liberality. But 
the invasion of the golf-courses of the kingdom by 
hosts of business men has been attended by at least 
one result of a beneficial character. They have 
imported their business habits into the conduct of 
the game itself. They are—at least, indirectly—re- 
sponsible for a reform which is being slowly but 
also steadily carried out. The blot upon the 
game—-although in some quarters it has been made 
too much of—has always been the fact that it 
encouraged loafing, tippling, and irregular habits 
generally among the boys in those towns and villages 
in the vicinity of which courses are generally to be 
found. They earned a few coppers very easily by 
carrying the clubs of golfers, and the nomad habits 
they learnt in their teens unfitted them for steadier 
but more prosaic work. It is, of course, impossible 
quite to cure this evil. Wherever there is golf, there 
must be “ caddies,” and of these a not inconsiderable 
number are bound to become sheer idlers. But at all 
events the wheat can be separated from the tares. 
Those of them who are hopelessly useless or Bohemian 
can be discarded, while the remainder, who 
are at least comparatively respectable, can be 
organised, paid at a fixed rate, and arranged in classes, 
according to their capacity and experience. 

But the organisation of the “ caddies” is morally 
certain to be followed by the decline, if not the 
extinction, of “professionals.” A “ professional ” 
golfer is simply a glorified “caddie,” a “caddie” 
who has devoted his leisure from childhood to the 
acquiring of skill in the game to which his patrons 
are devotees, and who prefers teaching novices at 
five shillings a round to carrying for tolerably ex- 
perienced amateurs for eighteenpence. Up till within 
a few years ago he was the true head of the golf 
course. Stories are still told with zest of the 
prowess of Allan Robertson, of Willie Park, and 
of Tom Morris, the evergreen veteran of the St. 
Andrews links, who, thanks to careful living, an 


equable temperament, and two rounds of golf’ 


a day, promises to rival Mr. Gladstone himself in 
the vigour of his old age. In the cemetery of St. 
Andrews Cathedral a monument, whichis a tombstone 
and a statue in one, tells with perhaps unnecessary 
enthusiasm of the premature death and unrivalled 
achievements of young Tom Morris, who four times 
won the open golf championship. Twenty, or even 
fifteen, years ago the great events in the golfing 
world were matches between crack professionals for 
£100 or even £200 a-side, which lasted sometimes 
for days, and were followed by great crowds that 
watched each stroke in breathless silence. Latterly, 
however, it has become increasingly difficult to get 
up such matches. Last year, indeed, there was wit- 
nessed a revival of something like the old excite- 
ment over a struggle of £100 a side over four 
greens, between William Park and Andrew Kirkaldy, 
the representatives of Musselburgh and St. Andrews 
respectively, but it has not been followed up by any 
other contests of great importance. This year the 
enthusiasm for professional skill in golf seems to 
have fallen to zero. An attempt to arrange a trial 
of skill between two foremost golfers for the paltry 
sum of £25 has ended in a failure. 

A variety of reasons might be assigned for the 
decline of the professional golfer. Of these, two 
stand out prominently. In the first place, while 
professionalism in golf has been  retrograding, 
amateurism has been advancing by leaps and 
bounds. At the present moment the golf champion- 
ship, which is open to all players, is held by an 
amateur, Mr. John Ball, of Liverpool. As a matter 
of fact, a first-class amateur, like Mr. Ball or Mr. 
Laidlay, who is at present “amateur champion,” or Mr. 
Everard, of St. Andrews, who spends all his day on 
the links there, plays a vast deal more than a first- 





class professional, and is quite as much accustomed 
to exhibit his skill before crowds. Then the science 
of golf has been carried to far greater perfection by 
amateurs than by professionals. The chief text- 
books of the game — and almost painfully elabo- 
rate works these are — are those of Sir Walter 
Simpson and Mr. Horace Hutchinson, both amateurs. 
The “professional” is hardly needed for teaching 
purposes, for a novice can get all the instruction he 
requires from a brother-amateur who knows the 
game from practice and the study of text-books. 
But the main reason for the decline of professionalism 
in golf is the growing influence of business men in 
the leading clubs, to which allusion has already been 
made. All the “promotion” that a “ professional,” 
say at St. Andrews or Musselburgh, can look for- 
ward to is to “ keep a green.” New courses are being 
made all over the Three Kingdoms, and “ pro- 
fessionals” are generally selected for the work of 
keeping them in order, and, above all things, of see- 
ing toit that the putting-greens are smooth. For 
this work a “professional” obtains a small salary, 
which he generally ekes out by setting up a shop, 
in which he makes and sells clubs and balls 
to frequenters of the course he is paid to keep. 
This, however, is dreary work to a man who 
is accustomed to and fond of the excitement of 
playing before the public—to the tune of fifty or 
a hundred pounds. What he prefers to green- 
keeping and club-making is a match with a rival, 
in which he is heavily backed by his patrons and 
admirers. Such profitable pleasures are, however, 
frowned upon by the men of business, who/now have 
it their own way in all the chief clubs, except that 
of St. Andrews. It is not difficult to foretell the 
consequences of this taboo. A third-rate gardener 
will make a much better green-keeper than a first- 
class golfer, and third-rate gardeners will in time 
be chosen for such posts. The “ professional” 
will disappear from the links, which he will leave 
to amateurs and expert “caddies,” who can do a 
little elementary teaching of the “swing-easy” 
and “ keep-your-eye-on-the-ball” type as they carry 
clubs. 








A RAMBLER IN 
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LONDON. 


XLV.—IN Drury LANE. 


S a means of communication between the north 
Ps and south of London Drury Lane is despicable; 
in its appearance it is utterly sordid; and it never 
seems more sordid than on a wet and chilly night. 
To get the full quality of Drury Lane, one must see 
it on a wet night. 

The street is greasy and dirty; the rain falls 
hopelessly, knowing that this is a place which it will 
never wash clean. The regular dulness of model 
tenements wins no touch of picturesqueness from the 
pale lamplight. The cold wind blows savagely to 
add to the discomfort. Even where the lights gleam 
most brightly the scene is not inspiriting. Here the 
yellow glare falls disconsolately on a greengrocer’s 
stock ; a man stands there emptying dirty potatoes 
out of one dirty basket into another dirty basket; one 
wonders what, in the name of dirtiness, he is doing 
it for. The tomatoes are very red and very cheap; in 
this light their allurements seem rather meretricious 
than healthy. Near to them the sad materials for a 
salad are waiting patiently, though the hour is late, 
for someone to buy them. They look as though they 
had waited too long, and knew it. A heap of 
garbage has been swept up under the lamppost; 
there are scraps of waste paper, portions of very 
old unhappy vegetables, bits of straw, and the 
fragments of a broken bottle—all pining for a 
decent seclusion, and all doomed to lie here where 
they can be seen most easily. The light is brightest 
at the place of amusement, the very cheap music- 
hall, before which a couple of cabs are waiting; or 
where the public-house calls the sad to forgetfulness, 
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the depressed to excitement, and the sordid world in 
general to unsweetened gin. 

Although it is a wet night, the people do not 
remain indoors. At the close of the day they like 
a little social converse, and the right place for social 
converse is the doorstep. You can sit on the door- 
step, or you can stand on the step and lean against 
the door ; the passers-by and the little incidents of 
the street add to the topics of conversation. But, 
unfortunately, in Drury Lane, social converse implies 
social disagreements, which, in their turn, imply 
the use of the most impossible language that a con- 
scientious compositor ever refused to set up. For 
the purposes of abuse, two women generally select 
opposite sides of the street, and howl across it, to 
prevent the passer-by from missing any of the 
repartee. One old woman whom I met here once 
showed more self-restraint, and more concentration. 
She leaned against a wall, and spoke with almost 
unnatural distinctness and clearness, but she did not 
howl. Her adversary was a strapping middle-aged 
woman. 

“Oh no!” said the little grey old woman—*“ oh 
dear no! the perleesman will not lock me up. The 
kyind perleesman will not tike me. But ’e’ll tike 
you, yer beast. Oh, yer drunken beast! Oh! you 
disgrice !”’ 

The rest of their talk was an essay on comparative 
intoxication. The strapping woman screamed furi- 
ously. The little old woman never raised her voice 
above its ordinary tones, but she was the conqueror. 
At least, the sympathies of the crowd seemed to be 
with her. The faces of many of the inhabitants are 
as sordid and depressing as the street itself; they 
frequently look cunning, but seldom bright. They 
seem as though they had tried vice, had found it un- 
remunerative, and had never got over their dis- 
appointment. If they are very lively and cheerful, 
they are probably slightly the worse for liquor; in 
their normal state they are lethargic. The children, 
however, still have enough energy left. They play 
games which reproduce scenes that they have wit- 
nessed. “ You be the copper, and I'll be the drunken 
man,” one little girl said to another. 

Further up the street the doors of a public-house 
swing open, and out come a group of exhilarated, 
rather noisy young women. They prefer shawls to 
hats, and they wear aprons. They sing rapturously 
and discordantly to the want of music from a con- 
certina. One of them executes a few dancing-steps 
in the middle of the road. She is observed by a 
male admirer, who shouts, “Go it, Andjerleener!” 
She retorts at once, “I'll Andjerleener you, my 
beauty!" Badinage is the last thing reached by 
civilisation. Among the savage tribes of Drury 
Lane, to conjugate your opponent’s noun as your 
own verb is the equivalent to sarcasm, and sarcasm is 
nothing without the accompanying gesture. Drury 
Lane grows more crowded when the performance at 
the music-hall is over; the audience stream out, 
eager and reminiscent, repeating the catch-word or 
whistling the tune. But it is not a cheerful thing to 
walk much in Drury Lane at any time; it must be 
far less cheerful to live in it. 








THE WEEK. 


—_—_ Co 


SomEBopy has communicated to the Pall Mail 
Gazette the case for PROFESSOR TYNDALL in the 
matter of the extraordinary screens with which he 
has disfigured the summit of the beautiful hill on 
which he has fixed his residence. Unfortunately, the 
correspondent who defends the Professor does not 
appear to have made himself acquainted with all the 
facts of the case. It is not true, for example, that 
the Professor erected no screen until one of his 
neighbours erected some stables on land adjacent to 
his own. The first screen was erected to shut out 
from the Professor's eyes the sight of a modest 





dwelling which an artist had built for himself a little 
lower down the hill than the spot on which PRorEs- 
sor TYNDALL’s big house stands. As for the stables 
which led to the erection of the second screen, they 
were placed by their owner in such a position as to 
be as unobtrusive as possible, only the gables of the 
roof being visible from PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S house, 
if indeed, these are not shut out by the plantations 
and hedges surrounding them. No one who has 
recently visited Hind Hill, and seen, not only the 
sereens which furnish such a blot upon the landseape, 
but the buildings which have given offence to the 
Professor, can entertain any doubt as to which class 
of erection is the more offensive. 


But whilst it is only fair to make this correction 
of the correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, we 
are glad to be able to confirm all that he says as 
to the liberality with which Proressor TYNDALL 
allows the public to roam at pleasure through 
the greater part of his land. In this respect he pre- 
sented a marked contrast to another eminent man, 
who was, until recently, a neighbouring landowner. 
This was Mr. ARTHUR BALFouR, who, having 
acquired a plot of ground very near PROFESSOR 
TYNDALL’s house, caused it to be surrounded with 
a formidable fence, and added to the terrors of 
the fence by the erection of notice-boards threaten- 
ing pains and penalties of all kinds against anyone 
who might venture to trespass upon his grounds, 
although those grounds boasted of nothing more 
liable to injury than the indigenous heather. 


WITHOUT question, as one of the leading publishers 
declares, this is the dullest season “the trade” has 
experienced for years, whatever the causes may be. 
Mr. BUCHANAN’S “ Outcast” (CHATTO) is the only 
book by an author of note which sees the light this 
week. We referred to it at some length when it 
was announced in the spring. This is not the place 
for criticism, but we may say here that the illustra- 
tions, especially those by HuME NISBET, are very 
impressive. The frontispiece,.a drawing of Vander- 
decken by RupoLr BLIND, is an admirable and 
striking piece of work. There are two hundred 
pages in the volume, and it is somewhat disturbing 
to note that it contains only the first of a series of 
poetic tales dealing with the amours of the Flying 
Dutchman. The announcement of this book in the 
papers is one of the curiosities of advertising litera- 
ture. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. publish 
“Studies in Hegel's Philosophy of Religion,” by PRo- 
FESSOR MACBRIDE STERRET, of America; and “ The 
London Programme,” by Mr. SYDNEY WEBB, a work 
which aims at a description of the more important 
of the projected reforms in the administration of the 
metropolis. The bulk of Mr. Wesp's interesting 
book is prepared from matter which appeared in THE 
SPEAKER. 


THE September number of the Cosmopolitan is 
“a woman's number;” that is to say, nearly all the 
contributors are women, and their contributions are 
illustrated by their portraits. One male critic is 
allowed to raise a discordant voice in the female 
choir. This is Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS, who dis- 
courses in the best style of the new (American) 
criticism on “ Certain Recent Short Stories.” These 
stories are, of course, all by American writers, and the 
verdict of the critic may be gathered from the closing 
passage of his article: “I know five men of letters 
—they all belong to the Savile Club in London, 
and two of them are those brilliant Scotsmen, MR. 
R. L. Stevenson and Mr. ANDREW LANG—who 
maintain frequently that Wandering Willie’s tale 
in Scort’s ‘Redgauntlet’ is the finest short story 
in the language. . . . I make bold to say that I can 
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choose from the several volumes of American short 
stories which I have glanced at more than one tale 
which, in its way, shall be quite the equal of Wander- 
ing Willie’s tale.” This is modest and moderate on 
the part of Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS. We had ex- 
pected that he would have claimed for every one of 
the stories at which he has “ glanced” superiority 
to Scort’s masterpiece. 


To give literary voice to the best form of Puritan- 
ism was the glory of LOWELL, according to MR. 
THEODORE WatTrs. In a remarkable passage in his 
very suggestive critical notice in the Athenwuwm, 
Mr. Warts declares that it was almost necessary to 
be brought into personal contact with LOWELL in 
order to realise what was the temper of the great 
Puritans of old, such as MILTON and CROMWELL. If 
this be so, then Mr. Watts must be right when he 
indicates that LOWELL’s character was greater than 
his writing, for although Puritanism may live at 
the heart of all that he ever wrote, none of his 
writings suggest a comparison with MILTON or 
CROMWELL. 


As a critic LOWELL, in displaying the treasures of 
English literature to his countrymen, has performed 
a service for which both Britain and America are 
grateful, but the work of his which is likeliest to 
survive is “ The Biglow Papers.” In the words of a 
very figurative writer, occasional poems such as 
“The Rape of the Lock,” by reason of its triumphant 
execution, and “ Absalom and Achitophel,” on ac- 
count of its historical importance, have escaped the 
limbo of the ephemeral, the former like a butterfly 
changed by alchemy to a living jewel, the latter 
like a scourge whose whipecord genius transmuted to 
thongs of gold. In a less exalted strain it may be 
said of “The Biglow Papers,” also an occasional 
piece, that it will live as the most genial and sane of 
the various and rich products of American humorous 
literature. 


THE annual pilgrimage of the Félibres through 
Languedoc, which takes place in August, has been 
accomplished with the usual accompaniments.of féles, 
banquets, etc. Last year the chief item in the 
Provencal festivities was the inauguration of a 
statue to CorTere pE PRApés; this year at Lyons, 
SOULARY received a similar honour. FERNAND VAN- 
DEREM, who was present at the function, remarked a 
want of enthusiasm: but he was assured that it was 
“un vrai triomphe.” Whereupon he exclaims, with 
what Mrs. SLipsLop would have called “ ironing,” 
“ How easy it is to deceive oneself when one is not a 
Félibre !” 


At Tarascon M. VANDEREM saw MISTRAL, the 
veteran author of “Mireille.” “He is tall, ruddy 
complexioned, with small white beard and moustache. 
He wore a big felt hat cocked to the side” —a jaunty 
old man. “ Mistrau! Mistrau!” the crowd cried 
when he appeared; and a complacent smile crossed 
the face of the “ grand homme proveneal.” 


THe young Félibres have a grudge against 
DAUDET; and M. VANDEREM heard one of them 
at Tarascon drink with flaming eyes “a la mort de 
DaoupetT!"’—Mistrau and Daoudet being, we take 
it, Languedocian forms. The homicidal toast was 
received with enthusiasm; but M. VANDSREM is 
certain that if DAUDET appeared among them the 
Félibres would give him a royal welcome. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the Koken matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





Is it generally known that the first Félibre was 
one ROUMANILLE, a young man of Saint-Rémy? He 
was in the habit of writing alexandrines, and one 
day he read a composition to his mother. She failed 
to understand it, whereupon he translated his verses 
into Provencal, to the great delight of MADAME 
ROUMANILLE. That decided ROUMANILLE’S vocation, 
and he set himself to write popular poems in dialect, 
which are still celebrated among the peasants of 
Provenge. MisTRAL and AUBANEL, scholars both, 
and full of the works of FAURIEL and RAYNOUARD, 
soon joined him, and in 1854 at Fontségogne they 
founded the Félibrige. In 1859 MisTRAL produced 
his great poem, “ Mireille,” which LAMARTINE believed 
to be the work of a peasant, comparing the author 
with HoMER and VirGiIL. Since then Félibrige has 
gone on prospering, and this year the State gave 
7,000 franes towards the expenses of the /é/es. 


A CHARMING specimen of English “as she is 
wrote” comes from America, in the shape of a 
letter sent by MADAME WAGNER to an ardent 
Wagnerian in New York, who had contributed to 
a leading magazine an article on “ Wagner at 
Bayreuth.” It runs:—“ Dear Madame,—As my 
husband does not understand English, he relies on 
me for thanking you for your kind letter, and send- 
ing back with his signature the photograph he 
pities being so bad-looking. He is very thoughtful 
to his American friends for the interest they take 
in his works, and as you are kindly inquiring for the 
way in which you can do something for his cause, 
he beggs of you to inquire after his enterprize of 
Bayreuth, the one which affords the devotion of all 
his faculties. To the thanks of my husband I join 
the expressions of my best regards. C. WAGNER.” 





ECHOES FROM THE 


2 


BALKANS. 


(By A BALKAN POLITICIAN.) 


HE editor of one of the most influential Russian 

newspapers, when lately interviewed in Paris 
by one of his enthusiastic confréres, declared that 
one among several immediate and excellent effects 
of the recent fraternisation between French and 
Russians was that affairs in the Balkans evidently 
were settling and taking a more natural and 
healthy course. No doubt the political voleano 
in South-Eastern Europe does not, at this moment, 
spit fire, but it smokes with somewhat increased 
vehemence and even from some fresh crevices. The 
political currents from the North and from the West 
have crossed each other again underground with 
fresh force, and though they have not as yet burst 
into flame, they have certainly intensified the tumult 
and confusion. 

The demonstrative adhesion of Servia to “the 
Slavonie policy” of Russia has already evoked in 
Servia the questions, is that course wise, and does it 
really bring the Servian people nearer to the accom- 
plishment of their specific Servian ideals ? or does it 
not, perhaps, only sacrifice those ideals to others 
which may be called Slavonic, and which in them- 
selves may be perfectly justifiable, but which, never- 
theless, are not Servian national ideals? <A section 
of the opposition to the present Servian Government 
points out that the homage paid by the King of 
Servia to the Czar will necessarily bring as conse- 
quence a further encouragement of Bulgaria by the 
Triple Alliance and its “sleeping partners.” The 


reception of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria by the 
Emperor of Austria, and the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
eulogy of Bulgaria in his speech at the Mansion 
House, have been adduced as proofs of this theory. 
But the most remarkable evidence that the Russo- 
phil policy of the present Servian Government, 
though undeniably backed by the majority of the 
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Servian people, is not accepted by the intelligent 
classes meekly and unconditionally, is to be seen in a 
pamphlet recently published in Belgrade under the 
title “What to do.” It is written by a well-known 
Servian publicist, Mr. Prizrenatz, who occupies an 
independent political position. He draws attention 
to some facts in recent Servian history. The Servians 
followed blindly Russian guidance, and declared war 
to Turkey in 1876 against the advice of all other 
European Powers. The practical result of such 
a policy was, the occupation by Austria, and 
with Russia’s consent, of two provinces inhabited 
exclusively by Servians—Bosnia and Herzegowina. 
In 1877 the Servian supported the operations of the 
Russian army, and occupied the largest portion of 
the Kossovo Eyalet and some parts of Northern 
Macedonia. Yet Russian statesmen in San Stephano 
thought they did quite enough to recompense the 
devotion and sacrifices of Servia when they stipu- 
lated for an insignificant “ rectification of her fron- 
tiers,” while at the same time they demanded nearly 
three-fifths of the whole Balkan Peninsula for the 
new Bulgarian State. At the Berlin Congress in 
1878, it was Russia who openly claimed Servian terri- 
tories for Bulgaria, and the Servian statesmen were 
only through Austrian assistance able to retain Nish, 
Pirot, and Vranya for Servia. From these well-known 
facts the writer of the pamphlet draws the conclusion 
that the objects of Russian policy are evidently not 
the same as the objects of Servian national policy, 
and that there is no reason to believe that Russia 
will modify her traditional policy to benefit Servian 
national aspirations. Under such circumstanves 
an alliance with Russia would be a terrible mistake. 
To such an alliance a good understanding with the 
Sultan would be preferable. Servia’s friendship with 
Turkey would immediately bring about an ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the Servian people in the 
Kossovo Eyalet,and stop the spread of the Bulgarian 
propaganda in Macedonia. 

The appearance of such a pamphlet in these times, 
when Russian influence is omnipotent in Servia, is in 
itself significant. Still more significant is the rapid 
sale of the pamphlet, and the numerous letters of 
approval which the writer has received from all parts 
of the country. 

But this is not the only sign that the minds of 
the Servian people—at least, of those who form the 
intelligent class—are somewhat unsettled respecting 
the wisdom of the alliance with Russia. To those 
who have constantly advised Servia to try to secure 
the support of the Central and Western Powers, and 
especially that of England, the last speech of the 
Marquis of Salisbury at the Mansion House was a 
great blow. To many who do not know the cir- 
cumstances of political life in England, the passage 
just mentioned would naturally seem to mean that 
the keynote of British policy in the Balkans is Bul- 
garia, and nothing but Bulgaria; and that, therefore, 
Servia, having nothing to hope from England, wisely 
turns to Russia as the only great Power professing 
to be her friend. However,a group of rising Ser- 
Vian politicians still believe that Servia would not 
be justified in relinquishing all her hopes in England. 
One of them has taken the initiative, and gone to 
England to ascertain personally what are the views 
and dispositions of the leading Liberals concerning 
the policy which England ought to follow in the 
Balkans. At this moment I am not in a position to 
give full details on this point, but I may say this 
much: the loss of confidence in England’s impar- 
tiality, which the Marquis of Salisbury’s open par- 
tisanship for Bulgaria has caused, has been materi- 
ally repaired by the impressions which the Servian 
politicians have received of the dispositions prevail- 
ing among English Liberals. 

While in Servia a reaction against the Russophil 
policy of the Government begins to show itself in 
different ways, Bulgaria has concentrated her atten- 
tion on the work of making herself as strong as 
possible to meet the day of the great crisis. The 
majority of the Bulgarian peasantry are in their 





hearts far more Russian than the Servian peasantry; 
but Bulgaria has a handful of men who are deeply 
imbued with English notions of independence and 
liberty, or perhaps I ought rather to say, with Anglo- 
Saxon notions—seeing that Robert College, which 
is the Alma Mater of the present leading men of 
Bulgaria, is an American establishment. And these 
men believe they do their duty towards their 
country when—against the ideas and predilections 
of the majority of the peasants, viz., of the majority 
of the whole nation-——they lead its policy on paths on 
which they have met the support of five out of seven 
great European Powers. Whenever the solution of 
the Macedonian Question comes to be the order of 
the day, these five great Powers are already virtually 
pledged to support the Bulgarian claims to Mace- 
donia. But Mr. Stambouloff does not rely only on 
that support. He has succeeded in completing that 
net of Bulgarian propaganda which originally was 
thrown over Macedonia by General Ignyatieff at a 
time when the Russian statesmen believed that the 
political indolence of the Bulgarians made them 
most convenient material for the formation of the 
Balkan province of the great Slavonic Empire. Bul- 
garian teachers, priests, doctors, surgeons, and so- 
called “ commercial agents” have been scattered 
thickly throughout Macedonia. It is even affirmed 
that a secret force of Macedonian volunteers has 
been organised, and that all this great apparatus is 
ready to act on the pressure of a button in the 
private office of Mr. Stambouloff. The true danger 
lies not so much in the proximity of Mr. Stambouloff's 
fingers to that button, as in the possibility of the 
wonderful apparatus beginning to work of itself, 
without waiting for the electric spark from Sofia. 
It is very much like the apparatus which started 
to work of itself, in 1885, in Philippopolis, driving 
away Aleko Pasha, tearing asunder the Treaty of 
Berlin, and proclaiming the union of Roumelia and 
Bulgaria. 

In the little capital of Montenegro just now the 
late “ only friend of the Tzar” does not attempt to 
disguise his disappointment at the recent proceedings 
of the Russian Court. Cettinje cherished hopes 
until quite lately that the beautiful Princess Helene, 
the youngest daughter of Prince Nikita, would be 
called to the highest destinies as the bride of the 
Czarewitch. All these hopes seem now to have 
suddenly evaporated. Then the reception which the 
young King of Servia found in Russia must be some- 
what galling to the Prince of Montenegro. It seems 
that King Alexander may, after all, take precedence, 
personally and politically, at the Court of the “ Pro- 
tector of all the Slavs.”’ Nothing can better illustrate 
the present feelings at Cettinje than the formal 
denial given by the Montenegrin official gazette to 
the statements of certain Belgrade papers, which said 
that the Prince of Montenegro had written to the 
first Regent Ristich, repeating the famous declaration 
of Prince Danilo of Montenegro to Prince Michael of 
Servia, viz., that he (the then Prince of Montenegro) 
“would gladly serve as sentinel at the gate of the 
Servian Prince who would undertake to lead the 
nation to the accomplishment of its political aspira- 
tions.” The formal denial of the Cettinje Gazette 
created some sensation, as it is understood to mean 
that Prince Nikita does not intend to accept the 
eventual leadership of the King of Servia. 








“OUR CORRESPONDENT.” 





F all men in the world, journalists write the most 
delightful letters, and Government officials, from 
Secretaries of State downwards, the worst, both in 
manners and expression. The few people who are 
aware of this, explain it by pointing out the harassing 
amount of work done by the officials—which leaves 
no time for politeness. 
The journalist who wrote to me the other day 
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reminded me, in the course of some remarks which 
were probably dashed off in six minutes and 
contained as much courtesy as any six pages 
of “Sir Charles Grandison,” that once upon a 
time I had offered him a bed in my cottage 
at Troy, and promised to show him the beauties 
of the place. He was about, he said, to take a fort- 
night's holiday and had some notion of “doing” 
Cornwall in that time. He could spare but one day 
for Troy, and could hardly expect to exhaust its 
attractions: nevertheless, if my promise held good, 
re He went on to call my home (by antici- 
pation) a “nook.” Its windows look over a harbour 
wherein, day by day, vessels of every nation and men 
of large experience are for ever going and coming, 
and, beyond the harbour, upon leagues of open sea, 
highway of the vastest traffic in the world : whereas 
from his own far more expensive house my friend 
sees only a dirty laurel-bush, a high green fence, and 
the upper half of a suburban lamp-post. Yet he is 
convinced that I dwell in a nook. 

I answered his letter, warmly repeating the 
invitation; and last week he arrived. The change 
had bronzed his face and from his talk I learnt that 
he had already seen half the county, in seven days. 
Yet he had been unreasonably delayed in at least a 
dozen places and used the strongest language about 
‘bus and coach communication, local trains, mis- 
leading sign-posts, and the like. Our scenery enrap- 
tured him—every aspect of it. He had travelled up 
the Tamar to Launceston, crossed the moors, 
climbing Roughtor and Brown Willy on his way, 
plunged down towards Camelford, which he 
appeared to have reached by following two valleys 
simultaneously, coached to Boscastle, walked to 
Tintagel, climbed up to Uther’s Castle, diverged 
inland to St. Nectan’s Kieve, driven on to Bedruthan 
Steps, Mawgan, the Vale of Lanherne, Newquay, 
taken a train thence to Truro and another from 
Truro to Falmouth, crossed the ferry to St. 
Mawes (after an excursion up the river), walked up 
the coast to Mevagissey, driven from Mevagissey to 
St. Austell and at St. Austell taken another train 
for Troy. This brought half his holiday to a close: 
the remaining half he meant to devote to the mining 
district, St. Ives, the Land’s End, St. Michael's 
Mount, the Lizard and perhaps the Scilly Isles. 

Then I began to feel that I lived in a nook, and 
to wonder how I could spin out its attractions to 
cover a whole day: for I could not bear to think of 
his departing with secret regret for his lavished 
time. Ina flash I saw the truth—that my love for 
this spot is built out of numberless trivialities, small 
memories all incommunicable, or ridiculous when 
communicated—a scrap of local speech heard at this 
corner, a pleasant native face remembered in that 
doorway, a battered vessel dropping anchor—she 
went out in the spring with her crew singing dole- 
fully : and the grey-bearded man waiting in his boat 
beneath her counter till the custom-house officers have 
made their survey, is the father of one among the 
crew and is waiting to take his son’s hand again, 
after months of absence. Would this interest my 
friend, if I pointed it out to him? Or, if I walk 
with him by the path above the creek, what will he 
care to know that on this particular bank the violets 
always bloom earliest, that one of a line of yews 
that top the churchyard wall is remarkable because 
a pair of missel-thrushes have chosen it out from its 
fellows and built their nest in it for three successive 
years. The violets are gone. The empty nest has 
almost dissolved under the late heavy rains, and the 
yew is so like its fellows that I myself have no idea 
why the birds chose it:—and so on, and so on—the 
longer I reflect the more certain I feel that my friend 
ean find all he wants to know in the guide-books. 

None the less, I did my best: rowed him fora 
mile or two up the river; took him out to sea, half a 
dozen miles, with a reef in the main sail, because the 
water was choppy, as it is under the slightest breeze 
from the south-east. In spite of this precaution, he 
was sea-sick; but hardly seemed to mind, and 





recovered sufficiently to ask my boatman two or three 
hundred questions before we reached the harbour 
again. Then we landed and explored the church. This 
took us some time, owing to several freaks in its con- 
struction, for which I blessed the memory of its early- 
English builders. We went on to the town hall, the 
old stannary prison (now in ruin), the dilapidated 
block-houses, the battery. We traversed the town 
from end to end and studied the barge-boards and 
“punkin-ends” of every old house. I had meanly 
ordered that dinner should be ready half-an-hour 
earlier than usual, and, as it was, the objects of 
interest just lasted out. 

As we sat and smoked our cigarettes after dinner, 
the Journalist said— 

“Tf you don’t mind, I'll be off in a few minutes 
and shut myself up in your study. I won't be long 
turning out the copy: and after that I can talk to 
you without feeling I've neglected my work. There’s 
an early post here, I suppose ?” 

“Man alive! you don’t mean to say that you're 
working on this holiday ?” 

“Only a letter for the Daily ——- every other 
day: a column and a half, or so.” 

“What about?” 

“Oh, descriptive stuff about the places I’ve 
been visiting. I call it ‘An Idler in Lyonnesse.’ Ill 
go in presently and write up this place: it’s just as 
well to do it while one’s impressions are still fresh.” 

He finished his coffee, lit a fresh cigarette, and 
strolled off to the little library where I usually work. 
I stepped out upon the verandah and looked down 
on the harbour at my feet, where already the vessels 
were hanging out their lamps in the twilight. I had 
looked down thus, and at this hour, a thousand 
times: and always the scene had something new to 
reveal to me, and much more to withhold—small 
subtleties such as a man finds in his wife, however 
ordinary she appears to other people. And here, in 
the next room, was a man who, in half-a-dozen hours, 
felt able to describe Troy, to deck her out, at least, 
in language that should captivate a million or so of 
breakfasting Britons. 

“My country,” said I, “if you have given up, in 
these six hours, a tithe of your heart to this man— 
if, in fact, his screed be not arrant bosh—then will I 
hie me to London for good and all, and write 
political leaders all the days of my life.” 

In an hour's time the journalist came sauntering 
out to me and announced that his letter was 
written. 

“ Have you sealed it up?” 

“Well, no. I thought you might give me an 
additional hint or two; and maybe I might look it 
over again and add a few lines before turning in.” 

“Do you mind my seeing it?” 

“Not the least in the world, if you care to. I 
didn’t think, though, that it could possibly interest 
you, who know already every mortal thing that is to 
be known about the place.” 

“ Already ” was delicious, but I answered simply— 

“You're mistaken. I may know all about this 
place when I die, but not before. Let’s hear what 
you have to say.” 

We went indoors, and he read it over to me. 

It was a surprisingly brilliant piece of description, 
and accurate, too. He had not called it “a little 
fishing-town,” for instance, as so many visitors have 
done in my hearing, though hardly a fishing-boat 
puts out from the harbour. The guide-books call it 
a fishing-town, but the journalist was not misled, 
though he had gone to them for a number of facts. 
I corrected a date and then sat silent. It amazed 
me that a man who could see so much, should fail 
to perceive that what he had seen was of no account 
in comparison with what he had not: cr, that, if he 
did indeed perceive this, he could write such stuff 
with such gusto. “To be capable of so much and 
content with so little,” I thought; and then broke off 
to wonder if, after all, he were not right. To-morrow 
he would be on his way, crowding his mind with 
quick and brilliant impressions, hurrying, living, 
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telling his fellows a thousand useful and pleasant 
things, while I pored about to discover one or two 
for them. 

“TIT thought,” said the Journalist, swinging his 
gold pencil-case between finger and thumb, “ you 
might furnish me with just a hint or so, to give the 
thing a local colour. Some little characteristic of the 
natives, for instance. I noticed, this afternoon, when 
I was most sea-sick, that your fellow took off his 
hat and pulled something out of the lining. I was 
too ill to notice what it was; but he dropped it 
overboard the next minute and muttered some- 
thing “a 

“Oh, you noticed that, did you?” 

“Yes, and meant to ask him about it afterwards ; 
but forgot, somehow.” 

“Do you remember where we were—what we 
were passing—when he did this?” 

“Not clearly. I was infernally ill, just then. 
Why did he do it?” 

I was silent. 

“T suppose it had some meaning?” he went on, 
inquiringly. 

“Yes, it had. And excuse me when I say that 
I'm hanged if either you or your constant readers 
shall know what that meaning was. My dear fellow, 
you belong to a strong race—a race that has beaten 
us and taken toll of us and now carves ‘Smith’ and 
‘Thompson’ and such names upon our fathers’ 
tombs. But there are some things you have not 
laid hands on yet; secrets that we all know some- 
how, but never utter, even among ourselves, nor 
allude to. If I told you what Billy Tredegar did, 
to-day, and why he did it, I tell you frankly your 
article would make some thousands of constant 
readers gasp over their breakfast-tables. But you 
won't know. Why, after all, should I say anything 
to spoil Cornwall's prospects as a health-resort ?”’ 

My friend took this very quietly, merely observing 
that it was rather late in the day to rake up Hengist 
and Horsa and that lot. But he was sorry, I could 
see, to lose his “local colour.” And as I looked 
down, for the last time that night, upon Troy, this 
petition escaped me— 

“O my country, if I keep your secrets, keep for 
me your heart!” Q. 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PUNGWE ROUTE. 


Dear Sr1r,—I wrote you last on the 29th June, and now 
venture to send you the following item of information concerning 
the British South Afriea Company. For the accuracy of the 
information I can vouch. 

The Pungwe route into Mashonaland will be abandoned as 
impracticable. Mr. Rhodes is naturally very unwilling to admit 
that he has been misled, and has in his turn misled the public; 
but the facts are too strong. The construction of a road from 
Port Beira to Fort Salisbury, which should be always open for 
heavy traffic (and this is the sine quad non for the profitable 
exploitation of the country), turns out to be a difficult and costly 
engineering feat which would occupy not less than four years. 
So, then, after virtually abandoning the Kimberley-Mafeking 
route, and bringing us within sight of war with Portugal in 
order to seize the East coast route, Mr. Rhodes has again to 
admit that he has made a grave mistake—this time with con- 
sequences to the country which might have been costly and 
mischievous. 

The enclosed excerpt is the first public intimation of what is 
coming. I may add that the “ Messrs. Johnson & Co.” therein 
mentioned is not a private firm, but a joint-stock concern in 
intimate alliance with the Chartered Company itself —I enclose 
my card, and am, very truly yours, IDA 

Kimberley, South Afriea, Aug. 1st, 1891. Saath ct 


[ENcLOSURE. } 

“A cable advice has been received from the Pungwe, vid Mozambique, 
of the completion of the road. Wagons left Mapanda for Mashonaland 
on the 20th instant. The regrettable and unforeseen delay is thus ter- 
minated. But though the road is complete, Messrs. Johnson & Co. have 





for the present ceased to run coaches or wagons, so that, so far as their 
service is concerned, the route vid Pungwe is absolutely closed. We are 
further requested to state that they strongly warn any passengers for 
Mashonaland against proceeding by that route.’’—Cape Times, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, August 28th, 1891. 

JY this time, I should imagine, a great many 

) English people owe a deal of gratitude to Mr. 
William Heinemann, publisher of the “ International 
Library,” and to Mr. Edmund Gosse, its editor. Most 
of us, who care at all for fiction and its prospects, 
have striven to be familiar with the work turned out 
by Frenchmen, and Americans, and also by the 
Russians, whose books have, as a rule, been translated 
into excellent French—a custom which, unless the 
Czar takes advantage of some recent amenities to pre- 
vent it, is likely to be kept up. Some of us read German 
novels and find in them little enough to amuse and 
still less to instruct. Buta very few—to confess the 
truth—have taken the pains to acquaint themselves 
with theliterary movements of othercountries. French 
novels we knew, and, while envying their candour 
and their technical excellence, were not seriously 
influenced. Speaking—as I hope—without cant, and 
with entire disregard of the common objections of 
the Philistine reviewer, I fancy the reason lay ina 
well-grounded belief that what is true of France 
can seldom be true of England. In many respects 
the Frenchmen are our superiors—let this be clearly 
understood: but they differ from us so widely that 
in no art have we borrowed from them with entire 
success. Our painters, for instance, once drew their 
inspiration from Holland, and, under this inspiration, 
rendered English scenery and English life very 
admirably. Can the same be said of the Newlyn 
men, who draw their inspiration from Paris ? 





In the same way, whatever may be our admiration 
of Tourguéneff, Dostoievsky, Gogol or Tolstoi, we 
can hardly succeed by imitating them. The Daily 
Telegraph complacently assured us, a few days ago, 
that the English labourer was some two centuries in 
advance of the Russian peasant. The view was a 
trifle too cheerful, perhaps: but it is certain that the 
mere existence of Siberia makes that natural ina 
Russian which would be absurd in an English writer. 
As Mr. Howells says to his compatriots, “it is one of 
the reflections suggested by Dostoievsky’s novel, 
*The Crime and the Punishment,’ that whoever 
struck a note so profoundly tragic in American fiction 
would do a false or mistaken thing. . . . Whatever 
their deserts, very few American novelists have been 
led out to be shot, or finally exiled to the rigours of 
a winter at Duluth; and in a land where journey- 
men carpenters and plumbers strike for four dollars 
a day the sum of hunger and cold is comparatively 
small, and the wrong from class to class has been 
almost inappreciable, though all this is changing for 
the worse.” 





In England the poor have a grave indictment to 
prefer. Nor should their very real sufferings be 
neglected by novelists. Nevertheless the Siberian 
note—though it were easy enough to justify it by 
this or that instance—would ring false in a story of 
English life. The anomalous is generally a mistake 
in art: and, iniquitous as are many of our social 
conditions, it is well to keep in mind that landowners 
are no longer privileged to keep their private gallows, 
and that man-traps and spring-guns are illegal. Our 
indignation should not exhaust all the capabilities of 
language. 





We have more in common with the Norwegians, 
among whom—to judge from their literature—pro- 
vincial ignorance seems the besetting sin. It was 
Bjérnsterne Bjérnson’s “In God’s Way” that Mr. 
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Heinemann published first in his “ International 
Library.” Though wretchedly translated, it was an 
illuminating book—to me more illuminating than all 
the plays of Ibsen. Since reading it, I have sought 
out Bjérnson’s earlier work, which, though beautiful, 
belongs to a period before he “found salvation.” 
There is no other work, of my acquaintance, that can 
so easily explain to a young English author the most 
important movement of these days—a movement 
which (to quote Mr. Gosse) “has, in almost every 
language, tended to display itself more and more in 
the direction of what is reported and less of what is 
created. Fancy has seemed to these young novelists 
a poorer thing than observation; the world of 
dreams fainter than the world of men. They have 
not been occupied mainly with what might be or 
what should be, but with what is. . .” 


The last novel, however, of the “ International 
Library,” which has come into my hands, is one of 
that school of young Dutchmen which is known as 
the “Sensitivist"’ School. Its members are mostly 
young men between twenty-five and thirty-five 
years of age,and they are working a revolution in 
Dutch literature. They are a ferocious sect, as is 
natural, for they have to fight against antiquated 
tastes and prejudices: and in this unpardonable 
ferocity they call their elders “ bloodless puppets ” 
and other like names. But the unhappy part of the 
business is—and it is particularly unhappy when we 
consider the kinship that should naturally link 
Dutch art with English—that these rampant juniors 
are themselves whole leagues behind the movement 
which is influencing all the rest of Europe. 


Let it be repeated that this movement “ tends to 
display itself more and more in the direction of what 
is reported and less of what is created.” Now Louis 
Couperus’ “ Noodlot’’—somewhat violently translated 
into “ Footsteps of Fate —which Mr. Gosse has se- 
lected as a specimen of the Dutch “ Sensitivist” 
School, is strong and fascinating beyond doubt. The 
power of selection it exhibits; the cleverness in 
choosing exactly what will tell and in rejecting all 
encumbrances ; the ease and dexterity with which 
it moves; and the grace of page after page— 
all these would make it a remarkable work, no 
matter in what age it was produced. But, in the 
same way, Poe’s poetry will always be remarkable. 
And as far as it applies to the “world of men” 
rather than the “ world of dreams” it has about as 
much importance as Poe’s “Ulalume.” If we are to 
search in recent English literature for anything to 
liken to it, we must choose Mr. Stevenson's “ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” or Mr. Wilde’s “Picture of Dorian 
Grey,” and abstract the supernatural element from 
their stories. Good stories as they undoubtedly 
are, their authors would probably disclaim—in Mr. 
Wilde’s case, I am sure, with horror—any connection 
with the “ realistic ” movement. 


Very briefly, the story is this:—A cat-like young 
man, in a state of extreme destitution, is rescued 
from the streets by a vigorous young man with an 
underlying weakness of will, and is clothed in fine 
linen and fed with rich meats. He obtains a strong 
hold on the affections of the vigorous young man, 
and, lacking a conventional conscience, uses the 
vilest arts to separate the vigorous young man from 
his fiancée. When his arts are discovered, the 
vigorous young man kills him and is imprisoned for 
two years. The young woman, who has witnessed 
the murder, sticks to her lover, but is afraid of him. 
The joy of their lives is ruined; the horror of the 
murder haunts them: and they take poison together 
and die in each other's arms. 


Of course this absurdly bald sketch is unfair to 
the author, whose work leaves us in a state of strong 
emotion and considerable admiration. But it serves 





to show that Louis Couperus, in his aims, has little 
in common with the movement which “ displays it- 
self more and more in the direction of what is 
reported and less of what is created.” If “ Noodlot” 
deals with human life as it is seen, then so does the 
“History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia,” and 
actual events are indistinguishable from the ex- 
aggerations of fancy. 


Very different is the penultimate volume of the 
“ International Library,’—Sefor Valdes’ “ Espuma.” 
Here we have a novel which in no way belies, or 
twists, the usual course of events. It is a satire, and 
a stern satire, upon the fashionable life of Madrid. 
The incidents follow each other without violence and 
in the most convincing order; and if the satiric note 
be occasionally too prominent, it is always in the 
author’s own comments and never in the actions or 
conversations of his men and women. 


Why authors, even the most enlightened, continue 
to comment upon the actions of their puppets, is a 
mystery. They all agree that it is a mistake in 
everybody else, and yet they persistently obtrude 
themselves and offer remarks of their own in the 
middle of their tales. It is much as if a marionette 
showman should stand between the stage and the 
audience, and say, * You observe that figure jerking: 
I will proceed to tell you exactly why he jerked his 
limbs in that peculiar manner.” Unless a writer's 
characters explain themselves by their actions and 
talk, he had better give up his trade. We have 
heard enough lately of the demerits of Thackeray, 
“who had so little artistic sensibility that he never 
hesitated on any occasion, great or small, to make a 
foray among his characters, and catch them up to 
show them to the reader and tell him how beautiful 
or ugly they were.” But, perhaps, it will be time 
enough to abuse Thackeray when we have learnt 
that any private comment made by an author in the 
course of his story is a stark impertinence. 


A. T. QC. 








REVIEWS. 





THE STORY OF PORTUGAL. 


Tue Srory or THE Nations: PoxtveaLt. By H. Morse Stephens. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 

LL the Stories of the Nations are instructive, and 
LA most of them are interesting, but that of Portu- 
gal ought to be more instructive and more interest- 
ing than any. The subject is fascinating and new. 
Many of the earlier volumes of this series found the 
field already occupied, sometimes by historians of 
the eminence of Gibbon and Motley. Mr. Morse 
Stephens tells the story of one of the greatest of 
European nations, and has only to challenge com- 
parison with an essay of his own. Thus he had an 
unexampled opportunity, and, on the whole, has 
used it well. In dealing with so new a subject, 
he has, doubtless, acted wisely in giving his book 
the form of a continuous history. And in many 
ways it is a very good history indeed. The author 
is learned in the most recent researches, diligent, 
and conscientious. One only doubts whether he is 
not too much so, as this book presents a serried 
phalanx of facts which may well daunt the faint 
heart of the British reader. The subject is too large 
to be adequately dealt with in four hundred and 
fifty pages, and the result is that Mr. Stephens has 
given us another Encyclopedia article, and com- 
bines instruction with ennui. The account of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries shows that the 
writer can be interesting when he chooses, but 
for the most part he prefers to be dull. He has a 
strong, almost a fatal, belief in the power of 
commonplace. It begins with the impressive 
remark: “The story of Portugal possesses a peculiar 
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interest from the fact that it is to its history alone 
that the country owes its existence as a separate 
nation.” As his article in the Encyclopzedia opens 
in the same way, we may presume that Mr. Stephens 
imagines this to be both true and striking. <A few 
pages further on he solemnly informs us that “ Portu- 
gal, like the rest of the peninsula, was originally in- 
habited by men of the prehistoric ages.” Just fancy 
that. He belongs to the school of Professor Seeley, 
and believes in the lessons of history. Strong in 
this faith he seizes every opportunity of pointing 
a moral and disfiguring his tale. Perhaps all 
the moral reflections might have been printed 
together in this appendix, so that the ethical student 
might be able to find them at once, while the ex- 
purgated text was left to the general reader. We 
cannot forbear quoting the delightful sentiment 
which concludes the account of the Portuguese in 
India. “The story of Portugal,” says Mr. Stephens, 
“teaches the useful lesson that a people trained 
to lofty thoughts and a high conception of duty, 
will be sure to find scope for its energies, and ex- 
hibit the result of its training in noble deeds.” If Mr. 
Stephens had put this stuff into one of his essays when 
he was at Balliol and read it to the Master, he knows 
very well what sort of reception it would have met 
with. 

But a short, trustworthy history of Portugal, 
however inelegant in style, is much to be grateful 
for; and Mr. Stephens is nothing if not trustworthy. 
Perhaps he protests too much against the error of 
confusing the Portuguese with the Lusitanians ; even 
Camoens can never have imagined that the two races 
were identical, while every student of Roman history 
knows that Portugal is not coterminous with Lusi- 
tania. A much more important fact in the ethnology 
of the Portuguese is the enormous degree to which 
they have mixed with Moors, Jews, Brazilian half- 
castes, and negroes, who were imported regularly as 
slaves from the discovery of Guinea in 1445. But 
Mr. Stephens cannot insist too strongly on the 
comparatively modern discovery, that it was by wars 
and treaties with Spanish, and not Moorish powers, 
that the great Affonso Henriques, son of Count 
Henry of Burgundy, became recognised by the treaty 
of Zamora, in 1143, as an independent sovereign 
instead of a feudatory of Gallicia. It was only after 
this that he turned his arms against the infidels and 
advanced his southern border to the Tagus. For 
more than a hundred years of war this was the 
Portuguese base, and (though it was more than once 
pierced by the African Almohades) they could never 
again get a permanent footing to the north of the 
river. With frequent aid from English and other 
crusaders, on their way to the Holy Land, the 
Christians gradually forced their way south, and at 
length, about 1250, Affonso III. succeeded in expelling 
the Saracens from Algarve, the modern limit of 
the kingdom. The conquered country was settled 
by his son Diniz, “the labourer,” who fostered agri- 
culture in his devastated provinces and a distinctively 
Portuguese literature at his court. A second period 
of over a century passes, and we come to another 
crisis in Portugal history in 1385. In that year the 
influence of Castile over the country, which had 
always been great, culminated in an attempt to unite 
the two crowns under one queen. But the whole 
people gathered with enthusiasm round John the 
Great, a bastard son of the lover of Inez de Castro, 
ind defeated the Spaniards in the great battle of 
Aljiburrota. 

Portugal had thus successively vindicated her inde- 
pendenceagainst the Moors and Castile and, supported 

y a close alliance with England, she was now 
prepared to put forth her strength in a wider field. 
The age of discovery begins. The story of the 
*xpeditions sent out by Prince Henry the Navigator, 
third son of John the Great, cannot be told here ; an 
ltteresting sketch of them is given by Mr. Stephens. 
lt will be enough to note that the Portuguese ships 
Were so bad, or their navigation so primitive, that it 
Was not until later than 1460, after forty years of 





continual exploration, that they reached Sierra Leone, 
the Southern limit of the voyage of Hanno the 
Carthaginian, perhaps eighteen hundred years before. 
After this they got on more quickly. Bartolemeo 
Diaz doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 1486; on 
May 20th Vasco da Gama, first of all Europeans, 
anchored before Calicut ; in 1500 Cobral accidentally 
discovered Brazil. Then began a period of activity 
in East and West, so marvellous for a small country, 
that Mr. Stephens is more than justified in all his 
enthusiasm. Nothing in all history is more astonish- 
ing than the Portuguese successes in the East, or 
more admirable than their colonisation of Brazil, 
which contrasts most favourably with our own earlier 
efforts in America. All the trade of Asia from Ormuz 
to Pekin was in Portuguese hands, and the country 
became the richest in Europe. This period works the 
climax of the power of Portugal. The catastrophe 
is still more sudden, if less surprising. The chapter 
in which Mr. Stephens sums up the causes that 1 
up to the collapse and subjection of Portuga 
after the destruction of King Sebastian's African 
expedition in 1578, is admirable, and we can only 
refer the reader to it. The next century is a dark 
one. Portugal was harassed by the Spaniards, her 
fellow-subjects, and the English, her ancient allies, 
while the Dutch revelled in the profit of the Indies 
and the plunder of Brazil. From 1640, when she 
regained her independence, until Methuen’s Treaty 
in 1708, Portugal only preserved her existence by 
the help of France; after that, the old English 
alliance was renewed, together with the famous 
commercial treaty, and, by consequence, the great 
port-drinking days began in England, just as the 
old Colonial restrictions made the West-Indian 
planters drink Madeira. Fortuitous circumstances, 
as Mr. Stephens says, control the consumption of 
wine as well as the destinies of nations. 

The book contains a very welcome chapter on 
literature. No book on Portugal would be complete 
without some account, at any rate, of Camoens, 
whom every Portuguese knows as well as a Scotch- 
man knows his Burns. It was the peculiar good 
fortune of Portugal to find a great national poet to 
enshrine her past at the moment when she ceased to 
have a future. Camoens died a‘beggar at Lisbon in 
1579 or 1580. As an actual picture of the heroic age 
of Portugal the Lusiads is not so valuable. Camoens, 
even more than Dante, wrote with the fear of Virgil 
before his eyes, and mixes up Bacchus and Venus 
with da Gama and Inez da Costa. It is as a Portu- 
guese Spenser, the poet of the spirit of chivalry, that 
he is historically important; but we have no play 
like Heywood’s “ Fair Maid of the West” to correct 
him by. Besides Camoens, there is a wide field of 
Portuguese literature offering a plenteous harvest to 
the translator. Now that we have got a final ver- 
sion of the Lusiads, the frequenters of the Taylorian 
Institute, or the graduates in the modern language 
Tripos, might spend their time worse than in giving 
us translations of Gil Vicente and Sade Miranda, of 
the chronicles of Barros, the plays of Garrett, and 
the novels of Alexandre Herculano. 


A TREATISE ON WAR. 
War. By Colonel F. Maurice, C.B., R.A. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1891. 
A SHORT time ago THE SPEAKER suggested, on behalf 
of the author, a means of showing up the critics 
and delivering them over to well-merited scorn. 
He was to commence his plot on well-known lines 
and subsequently to introduce developments the 
exact opposite of those which the critic would 
naturally expect. The latter would of course fall 
into the trap and receive the castigation he deserved. 


? . . . . 
An alternative arrangement, possibly more practical, 


is conceivable. The author might submit his copy 
to the critic, whose practised eye would at once 
single out its defects, and later, when the book, duly 
amended, presented itself for review, the critic's 
heart would glow with kindly recognition. Mutual 
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satisfaction would thus result. The lion and the 
lamb would lie down together. Mr. Gosse would 
embrace Mr. Churton Collins, and the public, though 
it would lose the unwholesome pleasure provided by 
scathing periods, would get better books. 

Such reflections are suggested by the slightest 
study of “ War” as expounded by Colonel Maurice. 
Here is a book of considerable merit, bearing evidence 
of research, if not of original thought, and contain- 
ing passages which are fair specimens of lucid treat- 
ment. And it might easily have been so much 
better. The want of a sense of proportion and of 
fitness sometimes leading to lapses of dignity, the 
occasional irrelevance, the interpolation of sentences 
from which it is impossible to extract any definite 
meaning, some inaccuracies, a sprinkling of doubtful 
grammar—all these defects, more aggravating per- 
haps than is warranted by their real importance, 
would have disappeared before a little judicious 
editing. The work is a reproduction of an article 
Written for the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” with the 
addition of a preface bringing the subject up to 
date and “an independent essay giving a slight 
sketch of modern military literature.” In dealing 
with generalities, or philosophising over the broad 
aspects of his subject, Colonel Maurice is generally 
successful. That “the art of war is continually 
progressing” is a proposition which, however trite, 
cannot be too often impressed upon the slow official 
mind. It is only too true that there are British 
officers wielding much influence “ who talk as though 
the experiences of the Crimea were the only ‘ prac- 
tical experiences’”; and to this curious habit of 
mind is due the fact that the recently promulgated 
drill book can be regarded merely as “ the precursor 
of the final adoption of the principles which are now 
universally acknowledged.” But when the author 
goes on to theorise about “so-called ‘noiseless’ 
powder” and high explosives, he appears to outrun 
his researches. Lord Wolseley having incautiously 
permitted himself to depict a noiseless battle- 
field, Colonel Maurice feels called upon to pro- 
vide a dubious support to an untenable position. 
“Ballistic motion,’ we are told, “implies con- 
cussion,” which it obviously does not. ‘“ Concussion 
implies noise. While, therefore, the powder of the 
small-arm may produce a very different kind of noise 
from anything we have yet known, it is very doubtful 
how far and to what extent the noise of artillery 
guns and shells will be diminished.” In plain English, 
the noiseless battlefield is wholly imaginary. As re- 
gards mélinite, to which the author devotes much 
space, and for which he adopts alternative spell- 
ings on a single page, it is sufficient to say that no 
known experience bears out his opinions. “It is 
hardly too much to say that, according to the present 
state of our knowledge, the effect of high explosives 
is to put it within the power of field artillery to 
demolish permanent fortifications in all their present 
forms.” No statement could be more wide of the 
mark, and neither theory nor experience affords the 
smallest grounds for supposing that as regards field 
artillery any increase of power is attainable by 
the use of mélinite or its many well advertised 
competitors. The question of their employment on 
board ship is of another kind; but in serious military 
literature, nothing could be more unsatisfactory than 
the vague allusion to “ many of our ablest sailors,” 
who are stated to “feel considerable anxiety on the 
subject.” This is the sort of language which would 
be used by the reporter of a local newspaper after a 
chat with a boatswain. If any of our “ ablest sailors” 
share the author’s mélinite panic, we require to know 
their names; otherwise they ought to be left out of 
the matter. Meanwhile, in face of the long experience 
gained with gun-cotton, it is inaccurate to state that 
“it is not possible to obtain a high explosive which 
will keep its condition for a long period.” 

The discussion of the changes which have arisen 
in strategy and tactics is interesting and valuable; 
but it is obviously misleading to assert that “an 
army of 50,000 men of our own time must be 





reckoned as possessing at least the resisting power 
of 100,000 of the days of Napoleon.” If this implies 
a comparison between a force of the present day 
with a double force provided with the arms and 
fighting under the conditions of ninety years ago, 
it is meaningless. If it is intended to signify that 
the “ resisting power” of troops pitted against equals 
has doubled, it is inaccurate. 

The chapter devoted to military literature is 
ably written in many respects, and the list of books 
appended shows careful selection, although there 
appear to be several important omissions. No one 
can hope to understand the countless anomalies of 
the cumbrous and costly machine known as the 
British army without studying Clode’s valuable 
work; while Von Trotha’s contribution to the 
history of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8, from 
which Lieutenant Greene, the American historian, 
has largely drawn, unquestionably merited mention. 
The impression produced by this chapter is, however, 
hopelessly marred by the puerility of the beginning 
and ending. An officer at some Indian station 
seems to have referred to Green’s “History of the 
English People”—doubtless the only book he could 
lay hands on—to settle an unspecified point in con- 
nection with the Waterloo campaign, and this trivial 
fact is presented as “a rather curious piece of evid- 
ence, showing that the very existence of most of the 
books which constitute it (military literature) is un- 
known to many officers of our army.” As “evidence” 
of any kind the incident is worthless; but on such 
grounds as this it is sought to establish the existence 
of “a strange dread of trying to find the words of 
living men under the cover of a book.” The reason 
alleged for this “strange” and wholly imaginary 
“dread” is sufficiently remarkable. “It is due 
simply to the impressions of civil life, and more 
especially to the theories of ladies.” There can be 
no doubt about the matter, since “the necessity for 
the actual book-study of warlike experience” is 
admitted by everyone worthy of a hearing, and, so 
we are told, “there are no authorities on the other 
side but those very women whose lives and honour 
it is a soldier’s sacred duty to defend, just as it is his 
duty not to be beguiled by their ignorance, which is 
very pretty and innocent in them, but a disgrace to 
him.” Let Mrs. Lynn Linton take note of the fresh 
possibilities thus opened out for the indictment of 
her sex. The views of “ladies” may, however, for 
the present at least, be omitted from books claiming 
to be serious exponents of the art of war, and Colonel 
Maurice might, with advantage to the army and 
to himself, adopt the suggestion above thrown out. 


TALLEYRAND’S THIRD VOLUME. 


Memoms or tHe Patnce pe Tarterranp. Edited by the Duc de 
Broglie, of the French Academy. Vol. III]. London: Griffith 
Farran & Co. 1891. 

THE portrait of Talleyrand by Gerard, which is given 

in this third volume, has but little connection in 

date with the period when Talleyrand was elabo- 
rating these “Memoirs.” To get an idea of him at 
that time, when he had become, as Count Portalis 
said, the “sole and very depository of the entire 
tradition of the State,” we must take Scheffer’s 
painting of his ruin of a face (engraved in London 
by T. Hodgetts) when it was in its eighties, when 
the eyelids had got so heavy that to raise them and 
uncover the pupils called for untold efforts, and 
when it was not always easy to say whether the 

Prince was dozing or not. When Balzac pen-etched 

the marvellous portrait of his king of usurers, 

Gobseck, he said his features were as impassive, a 

negative, as Talleyrand’s. 

According to Dr. Isidore Bourdon, Talleyrand 
had then had apoplectic fits (he dined heavily, and 
“bent well to the madeira at dinner”); his legs were 
motionless ; his arms, hands, and fingers much weak- 
ened, though not actually paralysed, for he could 
still just write a little. He had no known emotions 
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left except those of high play at whist; but even 
so, losses and gains seemed alike indifferent to 
him. 

From 1829 onwards to 1835, as Dr. Bourdon 
wrote in the last-named year, Talleyrand—he died 
in 1838—used to work at his “ Memoirs” at night, and 
without fatigue, dictating through his bed-curtains 
to a secretary, until the pages had been re-modelled 
and re-copied as often as nineteen times over. This 
fact, which we have not seen brought out in recent 
discussions, claims a first-rate importance in the 
vexed question of the intrinsic worth of that copy 
(by M. de Bacourt) of the “ Memoirs” which has de- 
scended to M. de Broglie’s editing—which editing is, 
save for the snippets of necessary biographical dates 
appended in notes, conspicuous in this volume by 
its concealment, all the letters except five being 
already in Pallain. 

Thus, for every reason, the very last thing we 
ought to look for in these Memoirs is “the 
whole truth.” And they are not in this volume 
“memoirs” at all, but memoranda, stiff official poli- 
tico-historical memoranda, laboured and _ re-pieced 
essays on long-past events, all formal and _ red- 
tapey, and drawn up in the roundabout diplomatic 
style of saying nothing but what it is desired to say 
or to insinuate in favour of the Ego. 

Thus Talleyrand’s denial of his complicity as to 
the Due d’Enghien must take rank as an evasion, 
and amounts essentially to this: that Napoleon, 
having given the Duke a permission to live at Etten- 
heim, in Baden, very soon afterwards ordered his 
secret arrest by French troops on that friendly 
foreign soil at Ettenheim, at the same moment 
directing Talleyrand to inform the Elector of Baden 
of the arrest by a despatch which should not arrive 
until after the fact (“aprés coup,” p. 308 of the French). 
This Talleyrand did, dating the paper “3 o’clock in 
the morning,” and instructing the bearer, who was 
the officer entrusted with the arrest, to send it on 
“as soon as your expedition is complete.” And then, 
with invincible disingenuousness—for we must not 
suspect him of weakness—Talleyrand maintains in 
his memorandum dated “ January, 1824” (which M. 
de Broglie says was written in 1825, and which we 
now may say was re-written any time since then), 
that his despatch “ could not in any way have had a 
share in the arrest, as it was only intended to inform 
of the arrest after it should already have been 
effected ” (pp. 211 to 214,218). The English version is 
lamentably “inexact” in these critical passages. 
Napoleon (of course we need not believe him) said 
at St. Helena that Talleyrand “was the principal 
instrument and active cause of the Duc d’Enghien’s 
death.” 

Only two or three times do we get glimpses of 
the traditional Talleyrand to whom, by universal 
consent, the world has lent so much of its wit, 
because of his own riches in that way—once, when 
he describes one of his adversaries of 1830, the Prin- 
cess Lieven ; and again in the case of our own “Pam,” 
whom he somewhat misjudged in saying that “few 
Englishmen know as well as he does how to excite 
John Bull’s patriotic feelings ;” the truer fact being 
that Lord Palmerston had a very fair share of the 
John Bull in his own composition. However, between 
them Palmerston atid Talleyrand made a neutral 
Belgium, and gave it an able king. 

“It was not until the end of November, 1830, 
that M. de Bacourt appeared on the scene,” wrote 
Talleyrand ; and though we find only some thirteen 
short notes attributed to him in this printed volume 
(only three of which are so distinguished in the 
translation), it is thus evident that in writing out 
the Memoirs he did actually do some editing. The 
controversy about the meddling with the Memoirs 
(in which M. Aulard so far has undoubtedly the 
upper hand) has made this minor personage interest- 
ing; and many readers may thus be glad to find in 
Gyp's little masterpiece a sketch of him as Petit 
Bleu’s diplomatic uncle, who may again be found, too, 
in the last short tale of “The Spy,” which is in the 





same volume with “ Petit Bleu,” of which it must have 
been, indeed and manifestly, a first draft. For both 
are largely autobiographic of Madame de Martel, 
and “le grand Champreu” is her great-uncle, Mira- 
beau. Madame de Mirabeau’s own view of the 
Memoirs question was given by her in La France. 
Those whose use of the volumes will be of most 
importance—statesmen, historians, memoirists—will 
read the French, but this translation is good enough 
for the rest of the English-reading public; though 
the bouquet of Talleyrand’s prose evaporates in the 
decanting, and there are occasional blunders which 
disclose that the translator's level is not by any means 
the very highest. Among some threescore errors and 
misprints which strike the eye as one reads along, we 
mention “stayed the renewal of the treaty,” which 
should be “determined on (arrété) the renewal” ; 
“supplement the supremacy,” for “ take the place of 
(suppléer) the rights”; “the army will disembark 
without ceasing” (155), for “forthwith” (incessam- 
ment). Talleyrand is made absurdly to say “It will 
be only by my votes that I can in future serve my 
country,’ where the French veux means “ fervent 
aspirations.” The notes on p. 32 are full of errors. 
Faire rentrer la garnison (104) is unluckily just the 
reverse of “ call out the garrison.” The French words 
and names left in the translation are too often made 
hash of. The German journal the Beobachter is the 
Observateur (Observer) as Talleyrand wrote it, and 
not the Observatoire(Observatory, p.21); and Holstein- 
Gattorp repeated four times would have made even 
Talleyrand scold. The numbering of the despatches 
has been bewildered, and the punctuation is inde- 
scribable throughout ; indeed, it could not be much 
odder had it been “ put out” to an infant school. 


A RUSSIAN PLAY. 
Tue Frerrs or Extigurenment: A Comepy 1x Four Acts. By 

Lyof Tolstoy. ‘Translated by Dr. Dillon. With Introduction 

by A. W. Pinero. London: Heinemann. 1891. 

THE adaptability to stage representation of Tolstoi’s 
Fruits of Enlightenment, Mr. Pinero fears, will not 
be very patent to English readers, but he thinks 
that it will be eagerly studied in this country—he is 
eareful to add, as an example of the dramatic 
method of the author of “Anna Karenina.” He 
himself regards it with curiosity as a close study of 
Russian peasant character, and as a satire on the 
fads and extravagances of modern society in the 
land of the Muscovite. On reading it, the impression 
was that it was not even interesting as a curiosity ; 
but after a day or two the distinctness with which 
the memory of it remained modified considerably 
the low opinion of its merits which had almost been 
formed. 

The elaborate description of the dramatis persone 
which precedes the play leads one to anticipate a 
brilliant comedy; but the persons are not at all 
equal to their descriptions. The ticket attached to 
Betsy gives her out as one who “ speaks very rapidly 
and very distinctly, compressing her lips like a 
foreign lady ;” of a man-cook it is said, “ his words 
leave his mouth as if they had to clear a barrier 
before reaching the listener.” Mary Vassilievna 
Tollbooken is a “stout, rich, good-humoured, and 
consequential lady, who is acquainted with alk 
remarkable men, living and dead;” and all the 
other people are etched with the same sharp point. 
But when we come to the play itself, these good folk 
turn out to be insufferably dull—so dull that we are 
tempted to write above the clever descriptions of 
them, “Lost, stolen, or strayed from Tolstoi’s 
Fruits of Enlightenment, thirty-two interesting 
people, as under, their places being at present 
supplied by a set of automata.” There seems even 
to be a conspiracy among the automata to baffle the 
author, for one of them, representing a character 
briefly described as “ A lady who is silent through- 
out the play,” actually speaks five times. 

The Fruits of Enlightenment opens, like a regu- 
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lation English faree, with a flirtation between a 
lackey and a maid-servant, Tanya by name, who is 
always either “ yelling” or “squealing.” Basil—we 
omit the polysyllabic patronymics, etc.—appears 
before them in his shirt, and “laughs upreariously ;” 
and a clerk from Bourdet’s brings a dress in a box. 
Some peasants then come in and want to buy some 
land from Leonidas, Basil's father, but he won't sell. 
Anna, Basil's mother, is afraid of microbes, and sends 
the peasants away: but Tanya, in love with Simon, 
a son of one of the peasants, hides them in the 
kitchen. Anna routs them out, and Tanya shifts 
them to an outhouse. Leonidas is a spiritualist, and 
has a séance at which Tanya assists as an uninvited 
guest, and, personating a spirit, induces Leonidas to 
buy the peasants’ land. Basil buys some dogs, and 
sponges on his mother; Betsy after all gets her way 
and wears the * indecent dress” in the charade; and 
Tanya marries Simon. Four Acts of this,‘ compre- 
hensibly for the procrastination of time,” in the 
words of one of the peasants, may do in Russia; but 
Mr. Pinero is right—its adaptability to stage repre- 
sentation is not patent to English readers. As Pro- 
fessor Alexis says of his countryman, “ Alas! what 
an abyss still separates us from enlightened Europe!” 

Doubtless The Fruits of Enlightenment will 
have its defenders in this country among those who 
point to the perfection of stage scenery and mecha- 
nism, and say that all the dramatist has to do is to 
supply a skeleton of incident, character, and dialogue, 
to which the carpenter, the upholsterer, and the 
scene-painter will give fitting environment, and 
which the actors will clothe with flesh and blood. 
“And this,” say their opponents, “is supposed to 
be an advance on all past dramatic methods! But it 
is impossible, since all things go on changing, that 
the drama can stay there. What is the next remove? 
Undoubtedly a return, such as that attempted by 
Carlo Gozzi, to some kind of Commedia dell’ Arte 
all’ Improviso,in which the playwright should provide 
nothing but the plot—unless, indeed, the reaction be 
arrested. For it is a reaction, and not an advance. 
It is all very well in a novel to put down the naked 
words that men and women say, or an approach to 
them (it isn’t done really; it would be too inane), 
because the novelist can describe the manner of the 
speaker and the emotion at work.” “So can the 
actor,” say the realists; “that is his function, to 
clothe the naked utterance with the due emotion.” 
“But the actor can’t; it is only very occasionally 
that silence or a gesture is a good substitute for 
words. Hence, as everybody knows, the dramatist 
has hitherto been allowed to give his characters a 
great deal to say that they never could or would 
have said in the actual circumstances, because, his 
play being a representation and not a reproduction, 
he has to show us his people thinking, feeling, dream- 
ing, and can do so only out of their own mouths, not 
by description like the novelist,” and so on. We 
must stop this debate, as the parties are getting 
warm. 

But really it is a mistake to talk of the ex- 
hausting mental effort required to read and realise 
a great scene in Shakespeare or Webster. It is 
much more exhausting to obtain any grasp worth 
having of the paltry scenes of Tolstoi’s Fruits of 
Enlightenment. The characters, or the speeches, 
are the scene in a romantic play ; in a realistic play 
they are only a piece of it, the chief element being 
the actor. Mr. Pinero hopes that the publication 
of plays written for the stage will have a beneficial 
effect on the art of the playwright. We trust it 
will; “and ”—our irrepressible debater above quoted 
will burst in—“we trust it will so dissatisfy the 
public with the bulk of the plays they go to see, 
that they will insist on having work interesting, 
independently of the actor—work which Mr. Pinero 
is better fitted than most of our dramatists to 
supply. Some of us, indeed, will not be content 
until the carpenter and the scene-painter are sent 
about their business, and the characters themselves 
give us the scenery; until, instead of a clumsy 





screwing up and down of gas, the actor shall once 
more require to say— 


‘ Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.’” 


Enough of this madman. The putting back of 
clocks, though it may have saved a school-boy a 
whipping, has no effect on the centuries. 


IRISH JUDGES. 


Ovr Jupces. By Rhadamanthus. Dublin: Jrish Society Office. 1891. 


Tus is a clever and readable book; amusing, and 
with plenty of pith; and it also shows throughout 
some hard legal and political common-sense. 

The cost of the Irish Bench is, we learn, as 
eccentric as the method of filling it; and the one is 
only to be explained by the other. The Irish Bar 
bless the British Exchequer for that, with all its 
failings, it liberally provides them with twenty-two 
well-paid judges to relieve the dreary impecuniosity 
of modern Dublin. There are not enough ships 
sailing into Irish harbours, and out of them, to col- 
lide and so make Admiralty suits. Thus is the 
Admiralty judge’s post almost a sinecure. And 
although bankruptcies are all too common, two 
judges are one too many for the Bankruptcy Court. 

But economy has never been the object in the 
Irish legal system. On the contrary, it has been the 
extravagant aim of the Government to overman the 
Irish Bench because it gives political plums; and 
“ the finest qualifications, the most stupendous legal 
attainments, will never prevail with any Government 
to make an Irish judge from the other political 
party, or from no political party.” 

“Peter the Packer,’ now Lord Chief Justice, is 
let off easily by Rhadamanthus, for although his 
conduct in criminal proceedings was open to serious 
objection, he was not a whit more blameworthy than 
any of his predecessors. In fact, it is said of two 
other judges (one of whom is now still guilty of 
bombast ore rotundo on the bench) that when they 
were Public Prosecutors, they had long seen through 
the good old presumption that every man is innocent 
till after verdict found; “and even the best of us,” 
says Rhadamanthus, “ then shrank from the dock.” 

Frequenters of the Green Street Court, he goes 
on, know with what expedition and what little con- 
cern two or five years may be taken out of a man’s 
life. The majority of prisoners are undefended, and 
even when counsel are employed, a very few miuutes 
are by common consent deemed sufficient to make 
the fight for freedom; unless, indeed, a gentleman- 
prisoner should happen to be in the dock. The 
administration of the Crimes Act has invariably in- 
dented a perpetual frown upon the forehead of every 
Attorney-General. 

The personalities of Rhadamanthus are acid- 
sharp, but not sour or offensive. One judge never 
feels, as other judges occasionally feel, that after all 
nearly everything is intrinsically trifling; but then 
we also learn that to the same terribly solemn mind 
there is nothing that reminds him of an old woman 
in the full-bottomed wig and copious wrappings of 
silk and ermine. 

Of the Gibson brothers—Lord Ashbourne and Mr. 
Justice J. Gibson—it is said that “ most people think 
a few years longer at the bar would have made John 
a better judge ;” while the Irish Chancellor knows a 
little of everything, even of law; and is indeed 
probably a better lawyer than he is supposed to be, 
in spite of the a priori improbability of his having 
any legal attainments at all. The Dublin opinion is 
that he is not on the best of terms with his col- 
leagues in the present Ministry. Both these “ Bound- 
ing Brothers” (as from the leaps of their promotions 
they might be called) have at least this remarkable 
quality, that they were both white-haired at 
twenty-five. But several Irish judges seem to be 
oddities as to their natural wigs—or glibs as we 
believe the Gaelic had it. One has “the usual legal 
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shaven upper lip’”—we had not known this was an 
exclusively legal property; it is certainly not un- 
lawful—and another's too black beard has suddenly 
changed to an unequivocal grey. The reverse might 
have deserved notice; but these be recondite Four- 
Courts jokes we presume, like the Lord Justice’s 
familiar in the shape of “a fine red setter dog who 
calls for him at four o'clock.” 

The most interesting of these legal stars at pre- 
sent, to us on this side of the Irish Channel, is 
our new Law Lord, Morris; and he, says Rhada- 
manthus, assumes that the Reports and Text-Books 
are antagonistic to common sense; and in the law- 
lessness of his disposition he is an ideal Irish judge. 
“T yield to no man,” he says, “in my ignorance of 
the Irish Land Acts.” At the same time, the only 
man at the bar to whom Morris, C. J., was said to 
extend the full measure of judiciai courtesy was 
Mr. Healy. 


FICTION. 


1. A Sypney-stpz Saxon. By Rolf Boldrewood. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1891. 

2. Cy Ross. By Mellin Cole. London: Gay & Bird. 1891, 

3. Ar an Otp CHATERAvV. 
Ward & Downey. 1891. 

4. A Hovservt or Girts. By Sarah Tytler. London: A. D. Innes 
&Co. 1891. 


By Katharine 8S. Macquoid. London: 


ONLY two months ago the author who writes in the 
name of Rolf Boldrewood went through the gracious 
gloom of obituary notices. The gloom was dispelled 
soon afterwards, for the sufficient reason that it was 
premature ; but there is nothing in “ A Sydney-side 
Saxon” to make us revise the estimate of the author 
which then appeared in these pages. “ Mr. Browne’s 
literary work was done when he killed Starlight. 
True, he followed ‘ Robbery under Arms’ with 
several other novels of colonial life, but they are dull 
affairs.” There are merit and interest of a kind in 
“ A Sydney-side Saxon,” but in comparison with its 
author’s best work it is only a dull affair. Thestory 
is told in the first person by the hero, Jesse Clay- 
thorpe, the owner of many stations, “a well-in 
squatter,” to his family gathered round him on 
the verandah. The style helps to some extent 
the verisimilitude: it is not literary; it is 
plain, homely, clumsy. Jesse Claythorpe spent 
his earlier years in a Kentish village. His father 
worked as a ploughman until he was too old and 
feeble to work any more, and then retired to the 
poorhouse. Jesse pondered upon these things, and 
became dissatisfied with the prospects of the agri- 
cultural labourer in England. Consequently he took 
the first opportunity to leave England for Australia. 
But to go to Australia is not, Mr. Boldrewood shows, 
the only thing necessary ; sobriety and hard work 
and a certain amount of brains are required. With 
these, the labourer in the colonies has prospects. 
Jesse Claythorpe did well; he met the son of the 
squire of his native village, and the squire’s son had 
not done at all well, not being given to sobriety. Their 
positions were so far reversed that the squire’s son 
addressed the ploughman’s son as “sir.” And, even 
when he had reformed, he married the ploughman’s 
daughter. The best thing in the book is the sketch 
of Possie Barker ; she is a little impossible but very 
charming, and is a pleasant change from the highly- 
finished English heroine. On the whole, the book is 
more interesting as a sketch of colonial life than as a 
story; it never displays the enthralling quality of 
“ Robbery under Arms.” 

“Cy Ross” is quite a small book. There are less 
than two hundred pagesof it. But it is long enough 
to contain incidents which, we understand from the 
preface, some of the author's friends thought should 
be omitted; other friends, equally competent, se- 
lected those same incidents for especial approval. 
What was Mr. Mellin Cole to do inthis dilemma? He 
decided to follow the sacred light of truth. “Truth 
is paramount, and its natural beauties easily eclipse 
the pretensions of literary technique. Incidents 





herein narrated are actual transcripts from life. 
Events and experiences are depicted in these pages 
just as they came to pass. They have become an 
integral part of human experience :” and in conclu- 
sion he desires that he may not be “ held accountable 
for occurrences over which he has not had, at any 
time, the slightest control.” It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to point out that without literary tech- 
nique it is impossible to accurately and truly record 
anything; and no critic is likely to blame Mr. Cole 
for incidents which have occurred, but only for his 
record of those incidents. When Mr. Cole tells us 
that certain parts of this story have become an inte- 
gral part of human experience, he probably means 
that to some extent the book is founded upon fact. 
One might have guessed as much from the story 
itself ; the author fails often to put himself in his 
readers’ place, unconsciously omits points of import- 
ance, and lays undue stress on points of no import- 
ance whatever. He wants a correct sense of 
proportion. His love for the natural beauties of 
truth is admirable, but he cannot afford to despise 
the literary technique required for their description. 
The hero of the story is “a typical character of the 
Sierras of a quarter of a century ago.” He wasa 
prospector—rough, simple, and honest. He was 
badly treated by his partner, who cheated him and 
also flung him over a precipice. Cy’s wife followed 
the villain to England, and was assisted in her efforts 
to track him out by a boy of the London streets, 
who spoke apparently as no London street-boy ever 
spoke. She believed that the villain had actually 
murdered her husband. In this, of course, she was 
wrong; heroes do not die so easily. The story 
contains some interesting information about gold- 
mines, and there is nothing in it to necessitate the 
locked book-case. But it is not convincing nor 
impressive. 

“ At an Old Chateau” is one of those guileless and 
simple stories which we have learned to expect from 
Mrs. Macquoid. It contains some pretty descrip- 
tions, some unnatural dialogue, and some stock 
characters. For the rest, a little incident and less 
motive are made to goa very long way. Madame 
de Locronan thought it “much better to trust her 
precious Manon to a devout Catholic like De Camaret 
than to her free-thinking brother, Gilles de Locronan.” 
De Camaret’s regiment had been ordered to Africa, 
and in the few days which remained to him he 
married Manon, secretly, at the request of her mother. 
He could not, we are told, see the reason for secrecy ; 
but in that respect he was no worse off than the 
readers of this book. During his absence Madame 
de Locronan died, and the free-thinking brother came 
to take charge of the Chateau and of Manon. When 
De Camaret returned, he arrived at the Chateau too 
late to ask for admittance and explain matters to 
Manon’s brother. So he flung a stone up to his wife’s 
window, and then commenced to climb a pear-tree 
in order to see her. Her brother, who from his win- 
dow had failed to quite grasp the situation, shot at 
the pear-tree and wounded De Camaret in the calf of 
his leg. Finally all comes right; Manon, who was 
being compelled to marry a rich Englishman, is 
restored to her husband, and the free-thinking 
brother very sensibly makes the best of it. It is not 
a story which will find many masculine admirers ; it 
is mild even to weakness, and is told without a spark 
of humour. But among the more sentimental and 
less critical of the other sex it might possibly be 
popular. 

“A Houseful of Girls” is the story of the four 
daughters of a doctor. At the commencement of 
the story they are rather proud and sufficiently rich, 
and Dora refuses Tom Robinson, who was good but 
commercial. However, a bank breaks—the banks of 


fiction are shockingly unstable—and effects a marked 
improvement. The doctor's daughters become less 
proud and much more useful, and Dora accepts Tom 
Robinson. The merits of the story are not brilliant, 
but it is a pleasant, innocuous little book, and will 
probably suit those for whom obviously it is written 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THe strange romantic “Story of the Filibusters” is told by 
Mr. Roche in the new volume of the Adventures Series. The 
rise and fall of these chartered libertines is not the least inter- 
esting chapter in the history of America during the present 
century. The Filibusters were at the height of their power 
between the years 1850 and 1860, and for a time in Nicaragua 
and elsewhere they were allowed to do pretty much as they 
pleased. Their raids and robberies are almost forgotten now ; 
the recollection of their high-handed proceedings and free-handed 
exploits faded from the public mind amid the tamult and carnage 
of the Civil War. ‘There are passages in the annals of the 
Filibusters which deserve to be recorded, and some of them are 
of a kind which by no means throws discredit on humanity ; 
therefore Mr. Roche has done well to resene from the oblivion 
of half-forgotten books and wholly forgotten newspapers and 
magazines the story whieh he presents with a certain rough 
victuresqueness not ont of keeping with its ¢he-—mein_these 
lively and unconventional pages. In these days we often hear 
much of men who rightly or wrongly are supposed to be born 
before their time; it was the misfortune of the American Fili- 
busters to enter the world just ten centuries too late, and they 
had accordingly to pay the penalty. They contrived for a while 
to evade their fate, and seem to have enjoyed themselves with 
something of the zest and in a similar manner to the old Norse- 
men, but in the end the spirit of the age was too strong for 
them, and they were therefore improved off the face of the earth. 

Miss Isabel Morris recently spent “ A Summer in Kieff,” 
and she has just given in a dainty volume of two hundred pages 
a frank and amusing account of her experiences in a city which 
is still sometimes called by its old name, the “ Mother of Russian 
towns.” She travelled alone, and met with a few mild ad- 
ventures by the way, but once at Kieff and safely housed in the 
home of her married sister, her troubles and trepidations were 
at an end, and she possessed an enviable coin of vantage from 
which to make her own observations of men and manners in 
Southern Russia. There are not many permanent English resi- 
dents in Kieff, but our country is always represented to a greater 
or less extent by wealthy tourists, military officers, commercial 
travellers, and governesses. Sight-seeing with the thermometer 
at 110 degrees is an undertaking which requires to be set about 
with due deliberation, and, after a while, even the most enter- 
prising stranger is inclined during the brief fierce summer in 
Southern Russia to yield to the general dolce far niente, and to 
leave—if pliysical exertion is required for its satisfaction—his 
curiosity unsatisfied. In Kieff, rich and -poor alike ride. The 
drosehky—like the hansom in our own streets—is always at 
hand, aud competition is so keen that one can be hired for a few 
copecks. The purchasing power of sixpence in that city is con- 
siderable, and Miss Morris won golden opinions from the droschky 
drivers by its judicious disposal. ‘‘ The natives beat each other 
down to the uttermost fraction in everything, and will squabble 


’ 


a quarter of an hour over a single copeck. Time is not money’ 


with them, and the peasant who means to have a drive for seven 
copecks—or, in other words, three-halfpence—will interview 
perhaps a dozen droschky-men who decline to come lower than ten 
copecks, call them all cheats and robbers, shout, gesticulate, and 
swear himself into an apparently dangerous state of excitement. 
Then, on the appearance of a thirteenth driver, who accepts his 
offer, he takes his seat as calmly as if no ripple had ever dis- 
turbed the placid surface of his temper.” The drosechky is 
described in these pages as a trembling puzzle of rotten sticks 
tied to a horse; the horse as a tottering wreck hanging on to a 
man; the manasan anatomical curiosity kp by a very stiff 
coat, which is tied tightly about him by two bits of string, if the 
string gives way, the coat ceases to support the man, the man 
ceases to hold up the horse, the horse ceases to keep the drosehky 
together, and the whole concern collapses in a ruin more com- 
plete than that of the “one-horse shay.” Marketing in Kieff 
ean only be carried on successfully by a happy admixture of 
patience and audacity; but those who have neither time to waste 
nor words to wrangle with, may expect to be cheated. It is 
possible to buy a pair of nice chickens for ninepence; and every- 
os else, except milk, is equally cheap. The greatest worry of 
an Englishwoman’s existence in Russia seems to be the necessity 
of having to keep everything under lock and key, for the majority 
of domestic servants steal whenever they get the opportunity. 
Russian mothers of the middle-class coddle their children to a 
ridiculous extent, and English governesses find, in consequence, 
that their young charges defy their authority. Other travellers 
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have told us much concerning the ecclesiastical and picturesque 
aspects of the Holy City, with its gay gardens and stately 
monasteries. But the charm of this record is due to the manner 
in which Miss Morris gives us a peep behind the scenes in 
Russian society. Moreover, she is a keen observer, with plenty 
of mother-wit and no lack of humour; and these qualities, of 
course, lend an additional interest to this brightly written and 
entertaining book. 

“The Path towards Knowledge” is the vague and rather 
pedantic title of a thoughtful and suggestive book. Dr. 
Cunningham anticipates in the preface of these addresses on 
some problems of the day the obvious criticism that the volume 
is concerned with so many subjects, that the reader may find it 
difficult to trace any thread of connections between its parts. 
The subjects diseussed are manifold—marriage, socialism, money, 
education, faith, civil obedience, to name but half—but the spirit 
in which they are handled is always the same, and we think we 
ean indicate it in three words when we say that it is earnest, 
reverent, and far-sighted. The book deals with questions, social, 
ethical, and religious, about which many people are perplexed 
just now, and it discusses them from the standpoint of broad 
and enlightened, but settled conviction. Dr. Cunningham, we 
need searcely say, is widely known by his lectures at Trinity 
College, Cambridge and King’s College, London, and in these 
closely-reasoned pages he avowedly seeks to show the manner in 
which Christian morality, rightly understood, deals with 
“suggestions which are being discussed in quiet corners and 
with bated breath, as well as with the proposals of more 
vehement agitators.” Without committing ourselves to all the 
statements and conclusions set forth in this volume, we heartily 
commend the book for its manly tone and the candour and vigour 
with which it grapples—not always perhaps quite suecessfully— 
with some of the deepest and most delicate problems which 
confront the age. 

Within the last twenty years concordances to the writings 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Cowper, Burns, and Tennyson, 
have been given to the world by enthusiasts, most of whom 
reaped little, we fear, except inward satisfaction as the reward 
of their self-imposed tasks. Mr. J. R. Tutin has just compiled 
a volume of some two hundred pages, which he himself modestly 
terms an “apology” for a Wordsworth concordance. This 
handbook enables the reader to find the poet’s allusions to per- 
sons and places. The references to the ana are arranged in 
four lists, contemporary and historical, mythical and legendary, 
biblical, and characters of fiction. Perhaps no other English 
poet of the first rank has woven into his verse more local 
allusions than Wordsworth; indeed, many of his most beautiful 
and finished utterances are strictly poems of places. Mr. 
Tutin says justly that Wordsworth’s poems are themselves an 
index to his travels, and whilst the recluse of Rydal has left 
many an exquisite word picture of the lakes and mountains 
around his home, Yorkshire and Wales, Oxford and Cambridge, 
London and Dover, have in turn received imaginative interpreta- 
tion from his pen. Wherever, in fact, Wordsworth wandered— 
by the Tweed or in the Trossachs, in France, Switzerland, or 
Italy—he found in art, nature, or what others might deem the 
trivial incidents of travel, themes for immortal lines. The book 
has been compiled from the text of the poems as finally revised 
by Wordsworth ; it contains an ample and judicious collection of 
familiar quotations, and in an appendix the allusions to birds, 
trees, plants, and flowers, which occur in the course of the poet’s 
writings. 

Under the title of “The Great Cockney Tragedy” Mr. 
Ernest Rhys rehearses once more in sombre verse the sorrowful 
but pitifully familiar story of that fierce and baffled struggle for 
existence which in a great city like London is continually bein 
waged. Simon Sands is described in these pages as a Jewis 
lad “ born near Newgate gaol” and early driven by want to slave 
by night and day in a “ tailor’s den” in St. George’s-in-the- East. 

unger throws the forlorn girl whom this famished youth loves 
to the tender mercies of the streets, and sorrow and starvation 
together lead poor Simon Sands one dark night to the stairs of 
the river, ro so ends in grim and unrelieved tragedy this 
winter's tale. Mr. Rhys relates it with troubled won 
eympathy, and dedicates his little book to “ General Booth and 
the Right Reverends and Wrong Reverends of every order.” 
The sketches by Mr. Yeats which accompany the text possess 
little artistic merit, but are painfully realistic. 
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